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THE ART AMATEUR. 








PHOTOGRAPHY AND AR7. 





PHOTOGRAPHY struggles hard to acquire a place in 
the Republic of Arts, but apparently with little pros- 
pect of success. A Parisian commission recently de- 
nied to photographers the title of artists, and conse- 
quently the advantages which would attach to their 
work were they recognized as such. Their only cham- 
pion was M. Guillaume, the sculptor, and M. Goupil 
appears to have been their chief opponent. 

In England, too, there is a decided indisposition to 
recognize their claims. Mr. Herkomer recently re- 
marked that ‘‘a photograph can always interest but 
never charm.’’ “‘It is,’’ he says, *‘ forever cut off 
from art, even as great art will remain untouched of 
mechanical aids.’’ To this Mr. Benjamin Wyles, of 
Southport, replies that ‘‘ as even great art must be ex- 
pressed by some mechanical aids, if expressed at all, the 
precise import of this passage does not seem very 
clear,’’ although “‘ it appears to teach that photography 
is entirely a mechanical art,’’ which of course he refuses 
to allow. He says, ‘‘ Some photographs are most cer- 
tainly cut off from art with a vengeance ; but so are 
some paintings for that matter. The art-science is not 
a plastic material for an artist to work in, but he may 
put the expression of his mind into it—and many men 
most certainly do. It is not a very difficult thing in 
looking at a batch even. of photographs for a person 
conversant with the peculiarities of the men to recog- 
nize their mental impress in their work, and to name 
the producer on seeing the prints."’ Mr. Wyles then 
rehearses the story of Mr. George Washington Wilson, 
of Aberdeen, who some time since mentioned the fact 
of a picture being painted in a spirit of downright pla- 
giarism from one of his photographs : the ‘‘ work of 
art’’ was duly sent to an important exhibition and well 
hung, a barge and figures introduced in the photograph 
of Mr. Wilson being all duly copied in the painting. 
‘* Who was the artist ?”’ Mr. Wyles asks. ‘‘ The man of 
the camera who saw the ‘ makings’ of the picture and 
what would improve it, and put it in, seizing the right 
point of view, choosing the right time for lighting ; or 
the copyist who only transferred Mr. Wilson's idea to 
canvas ?”’ 

Photography and painting are close neighbors, but 
it seems to us that the former can never be more than 
the handmaiden of the latter. An artistic spirit may 
be infused into photography, as it doubtless zs in the 
work of photographers who are also artists ; but it is 
their work more than that of the camera which makes 
their photographs superior to those of their neighbors. 
When Mr. Wyles says—by inference at least—that a// 
art must be expressed by mechanical aids he does not 
seem to recognize the very obvious difference between 
the mechanical aid of a pencil, brush, or chisel, which 
can only be mechanical in the most limited sense -for 
in every line it produces it is guided by the intelligence 
of the designer—and the mechanical aid of the sun 
which produces a ready-made picture which no effort 
of the mind or body of the operator could possibly 
change in the most trifling detail. There may be artis- 
tic composition in a photographic picture, artistic 
arrangement of light and disposition of drapery, but 
there is no color, and there can be neither original draw- 
ing or original modelling. Without these how can a 
comparison be instituted between the work of the 
camera and that of the pencil or the chisel? The pho- 
tographer poses his sittér, arranges the background 
and accessories, adjusts the drapery, and regulates the 
light. A somewhat similar office is performed for the 
model by the attendant at a life school. Each arranges 
the preliminaries for a picture which he himself does 
not produce. In the one case it is the work of the 
student, and in the other it is produced by the sun. 
The after ‘‘ developing’’ of the photographic plate we 
need hardly say is a chemical process, and is usually 
done by an assistant. 

While attempting to determine the legitimate place 
of photography in connection with art, we cannot but 
admit that art is greatly indebted to the camera. 
Such cases of plagiarism as that quoted by Mr. Wyles 
we doubt not are much more frequent than is generally 
supposed, while many painters freely use the camera 
themselves—and, as we think, quite legitimately—in the 
practice of their art. In England, Herkomer and 
Prinsep are said to employ it with excellent effect. In- 
deed, with the improved “‘ gelatine’ plates, which can 
be conveniently used with a satchel camera, we see no 
reason why photography should not be generally em- 


ployed by painters. Many a group of cattle, rustic fig- 
ure or cloud effect might be seized on the instant by 
this means, and at leisure transferred to canvas. If 
all photographers cannot be artists, at least there is 
no reason why all artists should not be their own pho- 
tographers, 





TO AN EMBRYO GENIUS. 





A YOUNG man in a Pennsylvania town writes to us 
for advice as to the best course of study to pursue ** to 
become a figure and genre painter.’’ He says that he 
‘only began about a year ago,’’ and ‘‘ did not work 
any Jast summer’’; but he appears to have accom- 
plished wonders in that time, especially when we con- 
sider his confession that he never saw any one model 
or paint, or has had any instruction in modelling or 
painting. Weare favored with a record of some of his 
achievements : he has ‘‘ modelled in clay’’ a life-size 
bust of himself, ‘‘ by merely looking in the glass ’’; he 
has ‘‘ copied two landscapes in oil by Mr. Hetzel, artist, 
of this State, so accurately as to deceive all those (in- 
cluding a portrait-painter) who examined them’’ ; he 
has done two life-size portraits of his father and himself, 
‘* which were both successful as to likeness and color’ ; 
he has done ‘‘a great many small pieces’’—crayons, 
flowers in oil, etc. ; and, to crown all, he has copied 
a large chromo so successfully that he ‘‘ was offered 
$100 for it by a gentleman in Philadelphia.’’ This is 
rather a good price for a copy of a chromo ; but we do 
not understand him to say that he parted with it. Per- 
haps he is holding it for a ‘‘ rise’ : the early works of 
great artists sometimes become very valuable, and con- 
noisseurs make fortunes by buying them. The “‘ gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia’ perhaps is one of these specu- 
lators ; if so, it is gratifying to know that he is probably 
foiled. Sensier, in his recent biography of Millet, tells 
how the peasant painter was beset by picture-sharks. 
It is true no one offered Millet five hundred francs for 
a copy of a chromo; but that probably was because 
chromos were a blessing unknown to the art world in 
those days. Perhaps our correspondent does not want 
to sel] his pictures at all, but intends to keep them ex- 
clusively for the admiration of himself and his friends. 
If he cared to dispose of them he could easily ‘‘ dash 
them off ’’ again in a few days ; for he is such a rapid 
worker that, referring to some of his chefs d’ceuvres 
enumerated above, he says: ‘‘ The bust took me six 
days, and the portraits four days each, two and three 
coats ’’!—whatever that may mean. 

Seriously, we fear that the advice we would give to 
our correspondent would be little relished or heeded 
by him. He seems too far gone. Apparently he is 
one of a numerous class of amateurs who, having 
some natural talent, are made to believe, by doting 
parents and ignorant friends, that they are heaven-born 
geniuses, painters and sculptors by instinct, for whom 
there is a royal road to fame. To tell our friend that, 
in spite of his vaunted achievements, he knows abso- 
lutely nothing of art ; that what he has taught himself is 
probably worse than useless, for his false methods will 
have to be unlearned ; that his paintings can be noth- 
ing but daubs, and his sculpture rubbish—to tell him 
all this may seem cruel and unjust. But it is doubtless 
true, and it is proper that it should be said. Notice 
how in one breath he proudly proclaims that he has 
never had a teacher—has never even seen an artist 
model or paint—and complacently speaks of his oil- 
paintings and sculpture. But he asks for advice, and 
we will give him what we believe to be the best. Let 
him learn first that he knows nothing, and then go man- 
fully to work and humbly and earnestly learn to draw. 
Let him put by his colors for a while, and not take 
them up again until he can get some one to teach him 
how to use them, For the rest we cannot do him a 
better service than quote for his guidance the excellent 
advice given recently by the English artist, Mr. H. Stacy 
Marks, to the attendants of the West London School of 
Art. Mr. Marks reminded them that drawing was the 
basis of all art, and whether they devoted themselves 
to the decorative or ornamental branches of the art, they 
could not do better than bestow as much time as pos- 
sible on drawing from the antique or the living model. 
He said : 


**Do not spend too much time on any one study—above all 
don't get into that habit of stippling up the shadows in your 
chalk drawings with a painful minuteness whieh may be very 
well in lithography, but will not help you to draw—or get a 


knowledge of the figure. In drawing a figure, whether from the 
cast or life, seize the first requisites, which are indispensable— 
these are the leading lines of the figure, the balance and relation 
of the masses, the proportions. These are the things which 
must be made right however rudely set down. Detail can always 
be added, as it always waits, but action is evanescent. Draw 
whenever and wherever you can, for you can never draw too 
much or too frequently. Give as much time to the figure as you 
can, but not to the exclusion of other things. Animals and birds 
afford fine practice, as they cannot be induced to keep even as 
still as the shilling-an-hour model. In your homes you will 
find plenty of material in your relations, or the domestic cat; 
even the domestic coal-scuttle foreshortened is a good lesson in 
drawing. Do not misunderstand me: let your aims be high, 
for whatever work you do will be better in consequence, but 
pause and consider well before you determine to be an artist. 
The struggle for success is a very hard one, and becomes harder 
every year. 

‘‘Be simple, manly, and unaffected in your behavior as in 
your work; avoid eccentricities and the fashions of the hour ; 
and, above all, don’t imagine that you are a genius, or you may 
find you come to grief.” 





GENERAL DI CESNOLA ‘‘ RESTORED.” 





THE Investigating Committee appointed by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art to examine the charges of Mr. 
Feuardent against General Di Cesnola, the Director of 
the Museum, have made their report since- our last no- 
tice of the controversy. They find that the charges are 
without foundation—that there has been no restoration 
or engraving of objects of the collection of Cypriote 
antiquities. The decision is what any one who has 
watched the proceedings must have anticipated. The 
New York Times—which, it may be remarked, has 
throughout this controversy maintained a strictly judicial 
position, closely following the evidence, and sometimes 
exclusively supplying the public with testimony taken 
before the committee, which for some cause or another 
was not given to the press—in the following paragraph 
exactly describes the situation : 


“The mistake under which the very worthy gentlemen who 
represented the Museum labored from the outset was the supposi- 
tion that the charges made by Mr. Feuardent were directed 
toward the Museum itself. It is true that Mr. Feuardent has 
furnished the most convincing proofs that objects were tampered 
with in the Cypriote collection, but he by no means wished to 
convey the idea that the Metropolitan Museum of Art had given 
their aid to such work. His attacks were of an entirely personal 
character, directed toward Gen. Di Cesnola, and not toward the 
honorable gentlemen who are the officers or trustees of the Muse- 
um. This decision of the committee will by no means convince 
the public that objects have not been tampered with. It is, then, 
a matter of deep regret to think that henceforward the confidence 
placed in the authenticity of the Cypriote objects will be sensibly 
diminished. If, as the committee*stated, they ‘ascertained on 
examining the objects that there were no archzological or diffi- 
cult questions involved,’ it then became simply a question of ve- 
racity. Mr. Feuardent's reputation for truthfulness and honesty 
does not suffer by comparison with that of the person whom he 
accused of having tampered with the objects. Besides this, Mr. 
Feuardent's charges received confirmation by a voluntary wit- 
néss, whose sworn testimony has been published. Perhaps the 
committee, in a very distasteful business of this character, did not 
do all in their power to get at the bottom of the matter. All they 
did was to examine the objects. An endeavor should have been 
made to find the stonecutter who, according to Mr. Cox's testi- 
mony, worked for a whole day on the headless statuette—the one 
holding the cow’s head. Even the watchmen and attendants of 
the Museum in 1879 ought to have been found and investigated. 
The former superintendent of the Museum, now in the West, 
would have been a witness whose testimony might have been of 
vital importance. A person who worked in the repairing-room 
and who is now night-watchman, having had his position lately 
given him, just before the discussion, might have also testified. 
The photographs of the repair-room might have been used. 
One thing that seems quite evident is that the committee did their 
best to shield the person from whom they had bought the col- 
lection from the charges. If the statuette of the woman now 
having a glass placed in an impossible way on her robe is not a 
forgery, then all Mr. Feuardent's charges fall to the ground. If 
the committee are willing to put this statuette to the test, let them 
send it either to the British Museum or to the Louvre, and the 
determination of it there by competent European experts would 
settle the matter.” 


As long ago as last summer, when Mr. Feuardent 
made his original charges through the columns of THE 
ART AMATEUR, it was proposed to send the Elpis stat- 
uette for examination to the British Museum or the 
Louvre. The President of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art was then in Paris, and the test might easily have 
been effected under his own supervision. But the truth 
in this matter apparently is not what the trustees have 
desired to arrive at. As The Times says, it is quite 


clear that they have done their best to shield the per- 
son from whom they bought the collection. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART INSTRUCTION. 


IT is gratifying to note the earnest efforts being made 
by a few private individuals for the furtherance of the 
excellent plans of the trustees of the Metropolitan Muse- 
um of Art for the provision of technical schools for the 
instruction of novices in various crafts. Classes in 
wood-carving, modelling, and drawing have been in suc- 
cessful operation for some time, under the management 
of Mr. John Buckingham, and recently the trades of 
carriage-building and plumbing have secured practical 
recognition. Mainly through the efforts of Mr. G. W. 
W. Houghton, editor of The Hub, a journal in the car- 
riage-builders’ interest, a liberal sum of money has been 
contributed for the instruction of a class in carriage 
draughting, in knowledge of which the carriage-makers 
of this country are far behind those of Europe. A 
competent teacher has been secured, and good work is 
already being done. As to the class in sanitary en- 
gineering, for the benefit of embryo plumbers, it will 
undoubtedly be a boon to the public to teach workmen 
how to keep pestilent gases out of our houses. This 
class has already received its first lessons, and Prof. 
Chandler is to deliver before it a course of lectures on 
the chemistry of sewer gas and disinfectants. 

From another source we hear of the establishment on 
a permanent foundation, by Mr. Jennings Demorest, of 
a class in carpet designing, each pupil in which is to 
give a three years’ Jabor note in return for the instruc- 
tion received. Mr. Demorest’s gift is made to the 
Ladies’ Art Association, but the benefits of the instruc- 
tion provided for are restricted to pupils from the Nor- 
mal School of this city, who are supposed to be well 
qualified for further teaching by the excellent instruc- 
tion given there in industrial drawing. However, ‘t 
seems to us that some practical test of a candidate’s 
ability would be a fairer condition of entrance, and 
would admit some worthy students who will now be 
excluded. 











Ip DWote Book. 


S the two thousand dollars, di- 
vided into the four prizes 
given last year by L. Prang 
& Co., for designs for Christ- 
mas cards, were very easily 
won, it is not surprising that 
for the similar competition this 
year the number of candidates 
was about double. I wish I 
could say that the merit of the contributions had in- 
creased in proportion ; but such a statement, I fear, 
would be wide of the truth. There are among the 
quantity of rubbish included in the four or five hundred 
designs selected for exhibition, some admirable little 
paintings — notably those which one cannot fail to 
recognize as the work of C. C. Coleman and of Elihu 
Vedder. But these are not particularly ‘‘ Christmas 
cards,’’ and although one or two of them, such as Mr. 
Coleman’s apple-blossoms, with its richly decorated 
background, are certainly worthy of reproduction, they 
are hardly likely to take a prize., It is notable that the 
best executed work in the exhibition is, for the most 
part, least suited to the special purpose for which it 
is contributed. Among the exceptions to this generali- 
zation must be included ‘‘ Queritur’s’’ contribution, 
a very well drawn and effectively colored group of 
a lovely young mother snatching to her arms her boy, 
and kissing him under the mistletoe. The simple idea 
is broadly and artistically executed, and the treatment 
of the mistletoe border, while decorative, is in keeping 
with the general simplicity of the design. The contri- 
bution of “‘In hoc signo spes mea’’ (No. 419) is 
also worthy of special commendation. It represents 
some fashionable ladies—children bewitchingly attired 
as such—who have just alighted from their carriage, 
and, with a well-stocked basket of provisions, are re- 
lieving the necessities of some ragged little wayfarers. 











The scene is on a card pasted on a gold background, 
which has on either side a pot of lilies, and at the 
bottom of the design a stave of music with appropriate 
words. 


* 
* * 


SoME of the contributions, such as ‘‘ Noel’s’’ three 
prettily executed cards, it seems easy to recognize as the 
work of successful competitors at the last exhibition. 
Others, like the comical elf tobogganing in a withered 
leaf, ‘‘ S.’s’’ pretty girl in the snow holding a muff to 
her face while a dog runs by her side, and a procession 
of singing choristers by the same artist, are simply clever 
little paintings with no particular Christmas idea. The 
best fancies seem to come to those who have not ade- 
quate ability to express them, like, for example, the rob- 
ins perched on branches of a tree, perfunctorily carol- 
ling, each protected from the falling snow by an um- 
brella. Another, which is really very funny, represents 
in a wintry landscape a fat little girl wearing nothing 
but a fur cap, fur boots, and a muff, and leading a rab- 
bit by a ribbon ; she stops at a cross-roads and accosts 
a solemn-looking owl as follows : 


** Good-morning, Mr. Owl, 
You seem so wise a fowl, 
Can you tell myself and friend 
The quickest way 
To leave the ice and snow? 
For we really want to go 
To a warmer place to spend 
Our Christmas Day.’”’ 


* 
* * 


THERE are many instances of the curious mingling 
of heavenly and mundane elements in design. 
young lady—there can be no doubt as to the sex of the 
artist—represents some silly-faced angels with long 
wings and scanty clothing snow-balling each other. 
Another candidate for honors combines with a figure 
of Jesus the Star-Spangled Banner and the legend, *‘ In 
God we trust.”’ A good label for a wine merchant 
might be made from “‘ Decrevi’s’’ coryphées standing 
on tiptoe and sipping from a colossal glass of cham- 
pagne ; several well-executed inanities would do well 
enough for candy-boxes, and some of the more seriously 
intended of the contributions, I am sure, would make 
another fortune for the proprietors of Puck, if those 
gentlemen could only manage to reproduce them just 
as they are. 


One 


Xk 
* * 


UPON the score of originality, it must be admitted 
that for the most part ‘* what is good is not new, and 
what is new is not good.’ There are probably fewer 
direct appropriations than last year, but there are still 
too many. Two or three designs are derived from wall 
papers, and one figure is bodily taken from the first page 
of THE ART AMATEUR of last August. ‘“‘ Faites bien 
et laisser dire,’’ is the peculiarly defiant motto of the 
author of the latter. One of the two principal figures 
in his design—I say “‘ his,’’ because I choose to believe 
that the imposition could not have been practised by 
one of the fair sex—is the picture of the Cupid against 
whom the young woman is defending herself in Bou- 
guereau’s well-known painting in the Salon of last year. 
In the original, Cupid braces himself to withstand the 
pressure of the repulsing maiden, but in the design 
under consideration he is on a branch bracing himself 
against nothing. He has been disarmed of his dart, 
and a meaningless sprig of holly has been put in his 
hand instead. 


* 
* * 


HERKOMER, the artist, recently remarked that “ it is 
impossible to form an exhibition without a large propor- 
tion of mediocre work,’’ which he considered very desir- 
able. I think if he had any complaint to make as to the 


quality of exhibits at the Prang Prize Competition, it . 


would not be that there is too much adove mediocrity. 
Still, if mediocrity be a desideratum, the exhibition 
at Moore’s rooms on the whole may be fairly said to 
have been successful. I trust, however, it will not be 
considered ungracious if [ add that I should like to 
have seen a few more instances of absolute merit, 
for they would have made it so much easier to fix the 
standard of mediocrity. 
* * 

THE picture sales for the month, including that of 
the Artists’ Fund Collection, have been quite notable. 
Among the hundred and forty-two oil paintings and 
water-color drawings sold from Mr. Thomas Reid's 
private collection were several excellent works, which 
generally brought good prices. Leon Perrault’s 
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** Affection’’ was knocked down at $2400; Meyer von 
Bremen's ‘* Buy my Flowers,’’ $2200; and Gérdme’s 
‘* The Bischari,’’ $2025. A fine Van Marcke went for 
$1750. Among Mr. Isaac Walker's well-selected collec- 
tion of nearly a hundred foreign and American pictures 
were many charming canvases, mostly of cabinet size. 
Benjamin Constant’s *‘ On the Terrace” was sold to 
Mr. Woodward for $2250; two good Shreyers — 
‘** Arabs Starting on an Expedition,’’ and *‘ A Survey- 
ing Party’’— brought respectively $2000 and 
Frederick A. Bridgman’s admirable painting, ‘* Wait- 
ing for the Caid,’’ found in Mr. C. T. Lawrence a will- 
ing purchaser at $1525. Humphrey Moore’s very 
clever little work, ‘‘ The Amateur,’’ commended in 
‘*My Note Book’’ last year, when exhibited at the 
Union League Club, was sold for $400, just about the 
figure the artist held it at. At the same sale, Van 
Marcke’s ‘* Returning Home’’ brought $1000; a poor 
Lambinet, $305; a very small and not very good 
Meyer von Bremen (*‘ Breakfast in Danger’’) went for 
$605 ; August Bonheur'’s ‘* Sheep on the Scotch High- 
lands,’’ for $1300; Pio Joris’ ** Visit to an Antiquarian 
Curé,”’ for $1600; Delort’s ‘‘ A Good Piece for a Fast 
Day,’’ for $1500; Richter’s ‘* Mandolin Player,’’ for 
$825; Seignac’s ‘‘ Four in Hand,” for $590; S. J. 
Guy’s “* Born Tired,’’ for $280 ; and Constant Mayer's 
** Broken Violin,’’ for $540. 


2350 ; 


* 
ee 


THE pictures sold at Association Hall for the benefit 
of the Artists’ Fund, in few cases were at all preten- 
tious of subject. As a whole, though, they were fair 
examples of the artists’ work, and afforded buyers of 
moderate means an excellent opportunity for making 
modest purchases. The total amount of the sales was 
$17,206. Last year it was $17,952 for 103 canvases, 
against 113 this year. But contributions by Daniel 
Huntington, George H. Boughton, J. G. Brown, and 
Charles H. Miller were wanting this time, which would 
more than difference in the 
receipts. 


much account for the 


* * x 

Louis DUrRR, who willed his curious gallery of paint- 
ings to the city of New York, would hardly have been 
pleased could he have dropped in at Leavitt's salesrooms 
the other night and seen how little appreciation was 
shown for the two hundred or more 
weeded out for auction by the trustees of his estate, 
The 


two nights’ sales realized only $6500, which included 


old masters,”’ 
prior to putting the residue in order for exhibition. 


the price of a large-sized *‘ Murillo,’ which was knocked 
down at $40; a ‘‘ Ruysdael’’ for $32; a ‘* Carlo 
Maratta’’ for $35; a “Jan Steen’’ for $130, and a 
‘* Salvator Rosa’ for $100. Some of these pictures, it 
had once been yood 


may be remarked, 


whether done by the masters named or copyists, which 


paintings, 
is the more probable ; but they had been “* restored "’ 
and repainted so liberally that, whatever they might 
once have been, they are now absolutely worthless. 
The dealers, however, snapped them up at low prices, 
Of course 
they will ultimately go into private collections, and 
Mrs. Shoddy or Mr. Nouveau Riche will point them 
out with pride to their guests as great works of art 
that ‘‘ have been in the family for centuries,”’ 


and seemed well pleased with their bargains. 


ok 
* * 


THERE is a good living in store for the intelligent per- 
son who will make a business of preparing catalogues 
for picture auctions, The ignorance and carelessness of 
those who now do that sort of work isdeplorable. At 
Geo. A. Leavitt’s recent sale of the paintings of the Mar- 
shall Pepoon estate, subjects familiar to the most frugal- 


- ly educated person were most ludicrously misnamed in 


the catalogue, or not named atall. A capital little study 
for ‘‘ Pygmalion and Galatea,’’ signed *‘ David,’’ was 
called ‘‘ Classical Subject ;’’ Abram taking Isaac to the 
sacrifice was labelled ‘* Landscape ;’’ and Jacob wres- 
tling with the angel was called ‘* Landscape and figure.”’ 
Among the preponderating rubbish of the collection 
were a few excellent canvases, including two charming 
little landscapes by H. C. Shayer, most of which went 
for a song, while the intelligent audience bid upa faded 
print of Frith’s ‘‘ Railway Station’’ to double its value. 
The highest price obtained was for a sweet-faced Ma- 
donna, attributed to Carlo Dolci. The picture was 
knocked down at first for $100, but it was found 
that two bidders had offered that price ; so it was put 
up again and sold for $510. MONTEZUMA, 
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FREDERICK A, BRIDGMAN, 





WHILE working hard at a 
difficult model in one of the 
largest and most unruly ateliers 
of the French capital, I observed 
the hubbub and confusion of 
thirty students to be gently inter- 
rupted and then accelerated by 
the quiet entrance of a thirty- 
first. ‘‘A freshman! a fresh- 
man !"’ shouted Lenoir and Poil- 
pot, Bricard and Becker and 
Heller, Jacque ‘‘fils,’’ Kratké 
and Sara the obstreperous, Kaemmerer and Cure the in- 
Gautier-Saint-Elme ‘* the Chicken,’ and 
Rixens ‘‘ the Frog’’—‘‘ un nouveau! un noveau!’’ The 
advent of a fresh subject for hazing put everybody in a 
good humor, and even the impassive Italian model be- 
trayed relief at the diversion of the 
general attention from himself, and 
saluted the new-comer by cracking his 
finger-joints. 

The stranger had a boyish air, a 
business-like gravity, a direct way of 
looking you in the eyes, and one of 
those comely, dark faces that do not 
reveal nationality. None made doubt 
that he was a French youth, and there 
was great joy at the prospect of his 
being tortured, made to sing absurd 
songs, placed on the models’ stand 
for exhibition, and forced to fetch and 
carry fuel. To the mortification of 
nearly all, and my own relief, it was 
found that the new student’s French 
was imperfect—that he was, in fact, 
an American, This was several years 
ago, when American pupils were 
much fewer in the Beaux-Arts school 
than at present, and when their rarity 
made them popular. By tacit consent 
they were spared the usual hazing on 
entrance, and so young Bridgman was 
deprived of the advantage of that sort 
of seasoning. He settled down quietly 
to work after the model, selecting the 
least battered out of the stock of old 
easels in the corner, and perching 
himself modestly on the highest rush 
stool he could find, in the rear of the 
semicircle of busy workers. In that 
disadvantageous position he had quiet- 
ly made, by recess-time, a very fair 
outline. “‘It is a little hard and 
mechanical, but at least it is careful,’’ 
said Lenoir the oracle. It was the 
habit to gather around the easel of a 
freshman at his first recessgand while 
some would crush his work with 
satire, others would insult him with in- 
vitations to sing a ribald song, and a third party. would 
drive him out after fuel contumeliously, like a beast of 
burden. Bridgman escaped ridicule for his design by 
care and a business-like ability to work in a hubbub, and 
the other two trials by being an American, from which 
glory of nationality it happens that he and myself are 
among the few pupils who do not know where the Beaux- 
Arts fire-wood is kept. 

The young man was one of the most faithful laborers 
in the school, toiling early and late, and rapidly amelio- 
rating. Gérdme, the most conscientious of professors, 
had to correct him pitilessly for the dry and liney char- 
acter of his drawing, redolent of the rule-and-compass 
poverty of the American Bank Note Company, from 
whose workroom he had issued. With this professor 
it is almost as great a sin to be ‘‘ sec’’ as to be ‘‘ mou.”’ 
““Go to the Louvre,’ he would say, ‘‘ and study the 
drawings of Raphael. See his freedom and fluidity, all 
the while combined with a keen eye for the points of 
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attachment.” The disciple had the talent which per- 
ceives the value of a hint, and the application which 
quickly gets its own wheels out of a rut. His progress 
was swift, as his industry was a rebuke to all. It was truly 
painful to the less assiduous workers—these being just 
the remaining thirty—to observe the unboastful exacti- 
tude of the freshman, forever at his post, deterred by 
no weather, no dissipation, no sickness.. The other 
Americans, Eakins, Humphrey Moore, and the sub- 
scriber, might flatter themselves on various personal 
excellences which they hoped they possessed, might 
consider themselves better anatomists, better colorists, 
or better linguists ; but it was for Bridgman to conquer 
them all by the patient obstinacy which quietly removes 
stone after stone out of the road to progress. 

To Brittany, that summer, Bridgman carried the 
same observant black eyes, the same unshaken energy, 
and a rusty case containing a complaining violin. It 
was quite disgusting to those of the brotherhood who 





accepted the country as a field for agreeable loafing, to 
find the lad so business-like, assiduous, and good- 
natured. We obtained the keys of a deserted chateau, 
the chateau of Les-Aven, and there, fixing upon the 
room where the floor was soundest and the light was 
best, we opened studio, cajoling various villagers to sit 
for their portraits—Marie Morven, Francine Feutry, 
Grégoire Canivet, or the ancient man who had nearly 
a yard of straight black hair, but never a name but 
‘*the bonhomme.’’ It was the first season of that 
flourishing school of Americans at Pontaven, which 
has since grown to such prodigious popularity. Robert 
Wylie, the richly-endowed and regretted, was the dis- 
coverer of the place and the patriarch of the settle- 
ment ; besides him there were the English artists Gar- 
raway and Lewis, the Bostonians Ben Champney and 
Moses Wight and Charles A. Way, the sculptor How- 
ard Roberts, and Bridgman and his biographer. The 
aggravation about the particular subject of this lament 
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was, that his tenacious industry made the industry of 
the rest seem like idleness. On repairing to the studio 
to sketch Maric Morven, we would find that he had en- 
gaged the Bonhomme to pose 
at sunrise, and was now finish- 
ing an elaborate study of that 
worthy, planted against a wall 
in the long morning light. 
When the rest were dining at 
twilight, he was out in the 
fields sketching figures in their 
posture of prayer at the even- 
ing ‘‘ angelus.’’ Every hour 
of the longest day of summer 
brought him his appropriate 
task; and just as, at the 
school, it was quickly found 
that his perseverance had caused the professor to ad- 
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vance him from crayon-drawing to painting, over the 
heads of his contemporaries, so in 
the country he was quickly advancing 
from single figures to narrative groups 
posed in landscape, and already wing- 
ing his soaring flight toward elaborate 
compositions, decorative complexities, 
and we knew not what ambitious pro- 
jects. When it grew really dark, 
Bridgman, without offensive uncom- 
panionableness, would vanish; the 
window of his chamber would be 
heard to open and the strains of the 
rusty violin would stream out toward 
the stars. 

At the capital, the following year, 
Garraway, sitting at dinner in the 
Restaurant du Progrés, rehearsed the 
anecdote which I have narrated in 
another publication. Eating one’s own 
words, when they are “‘ rechauffés’’ 
and garnished with fresh surround- 
ings, is not such bad diet after all, and 
I may quote from the narrative set 
down when my authority was fresher 
in mind than it is now: “A piece of 
romance which happened to him near 
Pontaven, in Brittany, had the result 
of opening some of those charming 
chateau doors which the minor no- 
blesse guard so carefully from most 
intruders. While sea-bathing in the 
Bay of Biscay he saved from drown- 
ing a daughter of the Marquis du 
Montier. Introduced by this act of 
courage to a family of distinction, his 
residence in France soon became 
socially agreeable. Some of the 
pleasantest attractions of the French 
country-house were opened to him ; 
nor were his dark eyes nor his powers 
on the violin misplaced.”’ 

The beautiful high-born girl with 
whom he swam, in her clinging bathing-robes, to the 
rock on the Biscayan Bay, ought, according to all pre- 
cedent, to have become the partner of his existence. 
But American patriotic feeling prevailed, and he chose 
aconsort from among the sovereign daughters of his 
native land. His ability to compose and arrange an 
imaginative tableau made his talent marketable, and he 
was soon in high favor with the Goupils. Of his earlier 
grouped compositions, one—‘*‘ The American Circus 
in the French Proyinces’’—is in his present exhibition 
in this city, which will close, however, before this 
meets the reader’s eye. Another, a scene in the 
Pyrenees, representing a brace of oxen and their cart, 
with a blithe country boy walking in front, was seen at 
the Centennial, and is selected by artists as the apogee 
of his talent so far. Soon came his more deliberate 
efforts of ambition, his researches into ancient history, 
looking like so many direct challenges to Géréme. 
‘* The Burial of a Mummy on the Banks of the Nile’’ 
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was exhibited at the Salon of 1877, and procured 
author a medal, a rare honor for a foreign artist. It 
was purchased by Mr. J. G. Bennett, and after figuring 
in several exhibitions, is now on view with the collection 
of his works in the present display. ‘‘ The Processicn 
of the Bull Apis,’’ for which various studies are to be 
seen in the collection, was bought for the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington. ‘‘ The Assyrian King Killing 
Lions in the Arena," still more unusual and recondite, 
is another of the star-pictures of the 
gallery, and to these “‘ pieces & grand 
orchestre’’ are added the exquisite 
“Tents at Biskra,’’ and a huge bud- 
get of studies from nature ur finished 
traveller's views, amounting in all to 
three hundred canvases. 

The first studies, the impressions 
direct from nature, are the really in- 
valuable parts of the display which 
Mr. Bridgman, revisiting his own 
country for the first time in five 
now spreads before the public. 
apparatus - pictures, less filled 
penetrated with the real spirit of art, 
are what are necessary to catch the 
attention of the public. The painter’s 
hardest task is to get the color, the 
vivacity, the directness of the first 
sketch into the ambitious and 
deliberate finished pictures. Bonnat 
seems to succeed with this ; and his 
** Ribera Sketching,’* now at Goupil’s, 
has all the simplicity and eloquence of 
a first painting combined with the 
finish and grace of a studio-canvas. 
But who can work with the hand of 
Bonnat when Bonnat is at his best ? 
It is the deliberate arrangement, the 
elaborate composition, the demonstra- 
tion of care and thought that the 
public demands ; and Bridgman has 
satisfied this demand with an unusu- 
ally slight loss of power, and his will- 
ingness to produce the official histor- 
ical tableau unflaggingly and for Salon 
after Salon is what has pleased the 
French jury, and procured him, during 
the decoration of 
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riors with women richly and broadly and harmonio :sly. 
But who has succeeded since ? 
tions of this article, ven though fragmentary, are hap- 
pily suggestive of the artist's 
picture of this magazine, a Vierge-like drawing by Ca- 
mille Piton, 
Visit,” 
ground with his driver, 
lady who is taking 


The remaining illustra- 
style, and the first-page 


is a capital reproduction of Bridgman’s 
It shows a richly caparisoned ass in the fore- 
awaiting the return of a veiled 


leave of a friend at the doorway of 
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the Legion of Honor. 

Among the illustrations kindly pre- 
pared by the artist for this article, the 
sketch of children playing in the sand 
is from a painting of great beauty, as artistic in its 
expression of nature and out-of-doors as it is attrac- 
tive to the non-professional Jover of infancy and in- 
nocence. The ‘‘ Jewish Mother and Child,”’ a group of 
a popular, decorative, ballad-like sweetness, suffers in 
the painting from the artist's inability to be completely 
satisfactory with scenes of figures in the mixed light of 
Oriental interiors. 
sort, 


None of his compositions in this 


it would seem, is an absolute success, whether 
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ARAB CHILDREN AT PLAY IN THE SAND. DRAWN 


BY F. A. BRIDGMAN. 


the subject be’ prayers in a mosque, or highly orna- 
mented Eastern women listening to fortune-tellers or 
story-tellers. The complicated reliefs, the necéssities 
of reflected light, the difficulties of modelling, are for- 
éver before the artist, and he confesses his puzzled 
state in every canvas. It must be said that every one of 
these woman groups within doors, forming a regular 
division of the collection, is less satisfactory than the 
out-door subjects. Delacroix could paint Oriental inte- 
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an oriental stone house with picturesque lattice windows. 
Sunlight floods the picture. 


In the ‘* Burial of 
pletely distances Géréme by placing behind his care- 


a Mummy” our compatriot com- 


fully calculated scheme of figures a landscape of almost 


divine purity and beauty, completely impossible to the 


older artist. Looked at simply for the scenery, this 


picture is a masterpiece; and where else, since 


archeology-painting has come up, can we find an 


archeology-picture with a masterpiece of landscape ? 
The animal studies are brilliant. Probably 
man the 


caught from their aspect of activity, of character, of 


Bridg- 
has never dissected much, and animals are 
natural motion, rather than from their structural side. 
But the result Walking in 


country roads with a friend, streets of Paris, 


its way. 
the 


is excellent in 
or in 
he is in the habit of noting the 


motions of the passing 


animals, the shape of the shoulder when strained by 
pulling, the inflection of the knee-joint, or the rearing 
of a sudden balk. ‘* Wait one will say 
to his companion, and then will whip out a sketch-book, 
and fix the movement while Of thts 
sort of instantaneous vivacity are the powerful study of 
the *‘ Miller’s White Horse” 
the rolled-up balls of sleeping cats and the group of 


instant,” he 
fresh in memory. 


and many others, while 
lioness-headed Egyptian goddesses show the observa- 
tion of animal forms in repose. 

In a perfectly independent way, Bridgman occasion- 
ally suggests other painters, having attained their direct 
approach to nature in subjects of their special predilec- 
tion. Thus the sketch 56, of the Nile, is quite worthy 
of Fortuny, like 
strata of red Nile mountains accented with crisp dark 
lines, its water-jars on the beach, its dark relief of the 
statuesque water-bearer in blue-black robe. To the 
left of the door on entering there is a white minaret 
cut into the blue of Egyptian sky, that is treated much 


and much his work, with its level 
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like Martin Rico, but 
“ Towing on the Nile’ ( 


his silver hardness. 
2) with a dahabeah and toil- 
ing Nubians, has the same Fortuny touch as No. 56. 
“’ Evening on the Nile*’ (192) is a sunset landscape of 
great beauty—a mother sits with a child leaning its head 
in her lap. To fix in the 


without 


memory the grace of these 
figures while fixing the fleeting colors of a tropical sun- 
set was like playing 
keyboard. 


variations with both hands ona 
Station”’ 


able effort of memory 


“Saint Lazare (183) is a remark- 
, With the setting 
sun bathing the tops of high buildings 
around a railway-tunnel, where 
the black 
trailing and carrying the flashing light 


of their 


monsters of engines go 


furnaces in the obscurity. 


The Garden at Grez’’ (216) has the 
butterfly patchwork of Firmin Girard 
without his chalkiness and crudeness. 
The 
with thatched 


‘Veules’’ (211) is very 
a bold palette- 


burst of sunshine on 


lovely, 





rools, 
knif 
the 


2 sky, and a 
cart. 

Normandy”’ 
effect of afterg 


rangements of 


‘After Sunset, Coast of 


(230) is a most glorious 
elow, with streaked 

and reflections 
Whistler. 
there are 


clouds 


worthy of a sane Among 


these sketches 
lights of 
that 


flashing 
noon in Oriental courtyards 
have caught the very secret of 
sunshine. 

It always seems hard to dismiss the 
labor of years of some worthy toiler in 
a single article, above all in a 
like this, 


boldly attempted and so much worth- 


case 


where so much. has been 


ily accomplished, Articles might be 


written on many of the pictures separ- 


ately. In resuming, with unadorned 


sober earnestess, the impression of 


this gallery, it is found to be one of 


capital importance to the professional. 
This 


trymen, 





artist, almost alone of his coun 


has no pei in showing his 


**machine pictures’’ beside his sketch 


pictures. The sketch pictures, as al- 


ways, are the best; but the elabo 
rated pictures have retained the force 
and vigor of the sketches to a very 


unusual degree. 


EDWARD STRAHAN, 
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leading painters of Boston, to be sure, do not contribute 
at all, and the representation of home production is left 
mainly to the too-ancient and the too-recent members 


All the 


stration of the dwindling force of Boston 


of the artist fraternity. same, another demon- 
art has to be 
admitted. An exhibition or two exhausts it for the sea- 
It is said that the American students of Duve- 
neck’s flourishing school at Florence, finding that nine 


out of ten of their patrons there 


son. 


Boston, an- 


from 
nounce their determination of settling in this city on 
Let us hope they will. But 


are 


their return to America. 
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we have heard something of this kind in the case of F. 
A. Bridgman, and also in the case of E. H. Blashfield, 
who is a Bostonian. These flattering promises, how- 
ever, are not kept. Instead of new painters coming to 
locate in Boston, Boston painters are continually drawn 
off to New York—the more promising, the more surely. 
Two of the brightest and most enterprising have de- 
parted for the greater city within the 
past three months, and half a dozen 
first-class artists have exchanged their 
habitat within as many years to our 
loss and your gain. It makes little 
difference, however, to the art-loving 
and picture-buying public in what city 
an artist resides. The influence of his 
works and the works themselves travel 
easily from one city to the other. 
Boston's appreciation of good pictures 
was never so keen as now, nor her de- 
mand for them so strong. What she 
wants from New York is readily forth- 
coming, and the patronage bestowed 
on home-producers will go the further 
for there being fewer to divide it 
among. But to return to the Art Club 
exhibition. The place of honor there 
is held by W. M. Chase's sketchy 
“‘Interior of the Studio,’’ with its 
feast for the eye of sumptuous, boldly 
modulated color, glowing from hang- 
ings, stuffs, bric-a-brac, and varicus 
spoils of the Orient, and brightened 
by a pretty female figure in blue seated 
with a Bernhardt grace in a big chair, 
and holding some dramatic relation 
over a letter with the fortunate artist 
—a little idealized as to length of legs 
—resting from his work a moment on 
a divan near by. But the gem of the 
show is a little study of a female figure 
—simply a girl seated, clad in satin, 
with bare bosom and arms. The light 
plays around arms, bosom, and head 
with just such clinging tenderness and 
sweetness of effect as it might around 
the sweet and tender actuality of such 
a presence. It is the work of Thos. 
Eakins, of Philadelphia ; and fortunate would that emi- 
nent young master be could he often produce a thing 
in-equal degree combining truth and charm, sentiment 
and reality, delicate beauty of color in depth of subtle 
shadow. A larger painting by Eakins, a coaching party 
in the park, full of the ablest drawing and other 
technical hard work, is yet, after all, neither so valuable 
nor so interesting as the little study. 
Eastman Johnson has sent his pathetic 
‘* Prisoner of State’? and a portrait. 
Alfred: Fredericks invades the city of 
the Puritans with two admirably char- 
acterized subjects drawn from our 
romantic twilight of two hundred years 
ago ; Wm. Sartain and Henry A. Fer- 
guson send various beautiful examples 
of their finished culture and perfect 
taste ; and your landscapists are on 
hand in force—Thos. Moran with two 
of his grandiose compositions, Arthur 
Quartley with his ‘‘ Trinity from the 
River,’’ and R. M. Shurtleff with his 
** Autumn Gold;’’ Samuel Colman, set Hi 
Geo. H. Smillie, W. Gedney Bunce, 

K. Van Elten, and others with charac- : 
teristic offerings. As for the Boston PF 
artists, they are, as I said at the be- 

ginning, inadequately represented and = 
altogether overshadowed. Mark Wa- 
terman in one of his powerful green 
wood interiors, I. M. Gaugengigl in 
one of his exquisitely drawn and fin- 
ished little figure pictures, J. M. Stone 
in an earnestly thought-out and capi- 
tally drawn cavalry group, George 
Fuller with one of his mellow portraits, do something to 
redress the balance. T. W. Dewing may perhaps be 
counted on our side in pictures that were painted here, 
although he has lately gone over to the majority. ‘* Sed 


he nuge sunt’’—one a bit of naughtily close drawing 
from the nude, such as this pupil of Géréme’s executes 
with entire ease ; the other a reaching-after romance of 
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CAFE AT CAIRO—ALMEH AND ARMENIAN. 








a mild Burne-Jones flavor, with two figures of no time 
or no country that I wot of, taking an esthetic siesta in 
the shade of a sunflower and a cactus, this last accessory 
most brilliantly painted with an accurate touch or two 
of accurate color. The poetic strain of the composition 
extends even to the watering-pot, which is given a 
‘‘ high-toned ’’ wrench of *‘ intensity’’ in outline. 
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Holman Hunt has received a terrible blow here ; but 
no one can ever say it was not deserved who looked 
upon *‘ The Shadow of the Cross.’ The dispensation 
of art at Harvard University is under the charge of dis- 
ciples, more or less devout, of the English school of art, 
of which Ruskin and Holman Hunt have been garrulous 
and confident prophets. Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
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the head of the Department of Fine Arts, last winter 
brought to this country, you remember, the exhibition 
of Ruskin’s drawings and water-colors, which the 
American public entirely failed to worship, or even to 
take a civil interest in. Attached to Prof. Norton's de- 
partment is an accomplished practical water-colorist and 
draughtsman, Mr. Charles H. Moore, who serves at 
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Cambridge as instructor of drawing. Holman Hunt 
being so eminent an exemplar of the school upheld in 
the art-teaching and preaching at Harvard, it was neces- 
sary to recognize the presence of one of his most im- 
portant paintings in Boston. Unfortunately that paint- 
ing was so execrable that not only every lover of art on 
approaching it had an almost irresistible impulse to put 
his foot through the canvas, but any- 
body who had a true respect for the 
subject was shocked and disgusted. 
While the effect of the crowding, jum- 
bled littlenesses and crude ill-assorted 
colors of the picture on the general 
public was dizziness and nausea, in 
the amateur or connoisseur lockjaw 
or cerebro-spinal meningitis was al- 
most certain to supervene. In these 
circumstances, it appears to have 
been thought wisest that the pre- 
Raphaelite coterie at Cambridge 
should anticipate the reproaches 
which a deluded public would be.al- 
most certain to heap upon them, and 
Mr. Moore seems to have been select- 
ed to deny the master. This trying 
task was accomplished in a letter over 
his signature to The Boston Adver- 
tiser, which deserves preservation as 
a curiosity of the literature of art. 
Beginning by declaring that Holman 
Hunt is the most eminent, the most 
learned, and the most technically 
powerful of the pre-Raphaelite school 
of English art, it proceeds to show 
that in the picture in question he has 
violated all the principles—-even the 
broadest and most fundamental—of 
art, has left petty details to dominate 
over general effect, ignoring all that 
may be learned from the great mas- 
ters as to composition and light, has 
obtained nothing like chiaroscuro, and 
is apparently unable to see objects 
and masses in the way an artist looks 
at them, but only in detail after detail 
without grouping—in effect, that he is 
a total failure, at the same time that 
he is the Jeader and the most technically powerful of 
his school. The Harvard tutor does not draw this con- 
clusion, of course, but no other conclusion can be drawn. 
His explanation is that there must be something in the 
artist’s ‘‘ organization’’ which requires him thus to 
paint like a tyro and ignoramus in spite of his profound 
learning in the history of art and his wonderful tech- 
nical knowledge ; and the Harvard 
apology for the picture is that the idi- 
osyncrasies of great men are always 
interesting and instructive. Those 
who do not find it necessary to pre- 
serve an abject belief in a school and 
its prophet at the expense of self-re- 
spect, come to the more straightfor- 
ward conclusion that a man of such 
vast learning and lecturing’ power 
who can paint such a picture, must be 
either a charlatan or a pedantic dunce, 
and his obedient followers a lot of 
noddies, at the very best that can be 
said for them. 

There is, in fact, no sympathy or 
relation of any kind between these 
book-learned and book-making art- 
lovers here and the practical produc- 
= ing artists of Boston. They cannot 
— assign as a reason for this that there 
~~ is nobody worthy of their association 

among the artists of this city. It was 
the same when Wm. M. Hunt and 
Dr. Rimmer were living, and they 
’» were admitted to be the peers of any 
of the theorists. Attempts were made 
to gather Hunt into the Cambridge co- 
terie, hut he heartily despised their conscious and labored 
‘*culture’’ in art matters. Priggish pedantry in art, with- 
out any genuine, vital love and sympathy with it, stirred 
all the antagonism of his gallant spirit. He fought his 
way through and out of such an atmosphere, which was 
stifling and maddening to his candid nature, whenever 
he got caught in it—not without dealing some hard 








knocks that doubled up the dilettanti, as Mr. Dombey 
was thought liable to be doubled up by a well-directed 
blow in the ‘‘ weskit.’’ Hunt’s nearest and best friends 
in the art fraternity—and there are still two or three 
worthy of him among our loyal, honest workers—share 
the same feelings with regard to the pedantic pedagogy 
which is forever talking and planning courses of lec- 
tures, and doing everything else but turning out art- 
work and encouraging the art-workers. 

The St. Botolph Club has inade no move as yet for a 
general exhibition of paintings such as would draw upon 
the studios of your city. A series of special exhibitions 
in its gallery is, however, talked of, on the plan of com- 
bining the works of two or three of its own artists at a 
time, An exhibition of pictures, say by Foxcroft Cole 
and George Fuller, or Cole with ‘‘ Tom’’ Robinson, 
could easily be made up from the private collections of 
this city, which would show that a Boston school of dis- 
tinct and noble character exists. Cole and Robinson 
illustrate a phase of landscape art of which you have no 
exemplars in New York of any prominence—the simple, 
straightforward, sincerely devout school, full of un- 
affected sentiment, yet eschewing any fuss about it, any 
emphasis upon the poetic significance of things which 
they really very deeply feel, but in a manly way refuse 
to make parade of. It is an American, a Yankee, phase 
of the modern French landscape school, lacking the 
French finish, but not the true spirit behind it. Cole is 
besides a water-colorist of rare strength, and etches 
with fine feeling and happy success. He could make 
an exhibition by himself that would be remarkable. 

The Museum of Fine Arts catalogue is still delayed. 
But we can be patient, seeing that the cause is the be- 
lated arrival of the purchases from the San Donati 
Museum. When these treasures are opened and hung, 
which will not be before next week, we shail have 
something to taik about in the way of art news that 
will be worth your while. Ten pictures by the best old 
Dutch masters constitute this precious collection. The 
museum authorities have lately purchased—in accord- 
ance with their policy of buying in the annual exhibi- 
tion, instead of giving medals or prizes—the pretty, 
sweet, and almost classical, thovgh realistic, portrait- 
bust of Miss Maud Morgan by Warner of your city, 
and also the bas-relief portrait of Bastien Le Page by 
St. Gaudens. GRETA. 





COLOR IN NATURE. 

IN a recent Jecture on ‘* The Study of the Beautiful,’’ 
in the London Institution, Mr. George A. Storey said : 
‘** Color seems to me to reflect our emotions almost more 
than anything else. A bright sunny day rejoices us 
with its sparkle, its mirth color ; is all astir with strong 
lights and strong shades : all seems merry, and the ait 
is full of music, what with the birds singing and the 
children laughing among the flowers. Then there is 
the golden-gray day. The sun is slightly veiled, and 
the tones of nature are rich, and deep, and mellow, like 
the tones of a church-organ. This gives us a deeper 
and a calmer sense of joy. Then there is the drizzly, 
foggy, dreary, dark day, when there is no color any- 
where ; when the air is charged with the smoke and 
dirt of chimneys, and that is dreadful. But there is also 
in evening another scale of color, a gradual change 
from the rich gold and crimson of sunset, to the cool 
and silvery tones of departing day, when"the trees grow 
dark against the sky, and a refinement of strange mys- 
tery envelops al] around ; every color seems to assimi- 
late itself more and more to the other, and the bright 
flowers are nolonger seen. And then comes night, the 
reign of paleness and darkness, a symphony in faint 
gold, faint blue, purple, and warm black, with gleams 
of sombre green, and bright touches of silver—these are 
the restful, the sad colors.”’ 





REFERENCE was made recently in these columns to 
the fortunate investments by Mr. Gillott (of steel pen 
fame), in modern paintings. Among them was “‘ The 
Slave Market, Cairo,’’ by William Miiller, for which he 
paid the artist £100. It was sold several times, on each 
occasion at a greater advance in price than before, until 
1876, when Mr. Albert Levy’s collection went to the 
hammer and a Mr. Agnew bought it for £2898. Mr. 
Agnew soon afterward sold it, at an advance, but lately 
he has bought it back at the price of £2058, 
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Ole Print Collector. 


A GERMAN ART MAGAZINE. 


THE brilliancy and dash of the French genius in il- 
lustrated art journalism and the academical accuracy 
and finish of the German are well contrasted in the 
pages respectively of ‘* L’Art ’’ and ‘* Die Graphischen 
Kiinste.”’ 
art journal, by name at least. 


Our readers are familiar with the French 
Our German contem- 
porary, however, exquisite as it is in printing, paper, 
and engravings, we believe is known to comparatively 
but few persons in this country. It is published only 
four times a year, and it is costly, for extraordinary 
Unlike 


any other art journal, it prints, besides the usual etch- 


pains are taken in its typographical execution. 
ing ‘* hors-texte,"’ many others with the letter-press, 
together with skilful printing from the steeled copper- 
plates, before the paper is put through the press to re- 
ceive the type impression. Some of these little etch- 
ings are charming vignettes of rare delicacy. Photo- 
gravures, lithographs, woodcuts, aquatints, and photo- 
engravings are all employed in the illustrations, giving 
to its pages a degree of variety and technical interest to 
be found in no other magazine. 

** Die Graphischen Kiinste’’ is now in its third year. 
In the first part of the present volume we find an ap- 
preciative notice of that very original painter, Anselm 
Feuerbach, illustrated with a carefully engraved portrait 
of the artist—which makes him look nearer thirty than 
fifty-two—and beautifully executed autographic etch- 
ings of his works, ‘‘ Idyll aus Tivoli,’’ ‘* Badende 
Kinder,’ and ‘‘ Madonna inmitten findgender Engel,” 
all printed with the text, while in addition there is a 
full-page etching after his ‘‘ Hafis am Brunnen,”’ by 
W. Kranskopf. The strong etchings of the number, 
however, are a study of amonk, by W. Hecht, from the 
painting of F. Lenbach, and a brilliant print by Unger 
of Jan Steen’s *‘ Das Bohnenfest.’’ Both are printed 
with a degree of skill seldom equalled in the work of any 


‘ 


French or English magazine, and not approached in 
this country. An 
** Das Gefiihl,’’ one of Hans Makart’s series of panels 


elaborately stippled etching of 
representing the Five Senses, is printed with the text. 
Several heliogravure reproductions of Kriehuber’s lith- 
ographic work—effective in their way—complete the 
important illustrations of the number. 

Looking through the back numbers of the magazine 
as they lie before us, we find some excellent engravings 
which doubtless would be prized by many collectors, and 
most of them are the more valuable because they illus- 
trate the works of artists of the various German schools 
seldom represented in other art publications. 
we find graceful etchings of the works of the genial 
Von Schwind, artist of fairy and goblin folk-lore, and 
several of the fantastic Boecklin, including his weird 
‘**Sea Idyl,’’ strongly but unevenly executed by W. 
Hecht. 
up to the present time, Rembrandt, Rubens, Correggio, 
and Van Ostade have been given more or less promi- 


Thus 


Among the illustrations of the old masters 


nence. 

But, after all, the chief distinction of ‘* Die Graphi- 
schen Kiinste’’ lies in its ‘‘ get up,’’ which, as we have 
already intimated, is really above The 
magazine, in fact, is almost as superior mechanically 


criticism. 


to its famous French contemporary as the latter is su- 
perior to it in the artistic value of its general illustra- 
tions. The letter-press, too, is always scholarly and 
sincerely critical, which perhaps is not to be said of 
the other without reservation. 

The New York agent of ‘‘ Die Graphischen Kiinste’?. 
is Mr. Wm. Lindemann, tor St. Mark’s Place. 


WE have received from Mr. S. P. Avery a catalogue 
‘* de Juxe,’’ with sixteen etchings, of the ‘‘ Collection 
d’un amateur’ (Mr. Edwards, of the Rue St. Georges, 
Paris), which was to have been sold at the Hotel 
Drouét on February 24th. Among the fifty-seven 
paintings on the list are ‘‘ Les Convulsionaires de 
Tanger,’’ by Delacroix, for which Goupil of Paris is 
said to have offered the owner 80,000 francs last winter ; 
Delacroix’s ‘‘ La Barque de Don Juan ;’’ Rousseau’s 
great work, ‘‘ Forét d’Hiver,’’ which is sure to bring 
a large price; his ‘‘ L’Automne,”’ ““ Le Vieux 
Dormoir du Bas-Breau ;'’ Jules Dupré’s fine work, 
““Grand Pacage du Limousin,’ bought at the Faure 
sale of 1873. These paintings and several others are 


and 


73 





illustrated in the catalogue by etchings, some of which 
are excellent. Delaroche’s ‘‘ Christ in the Garden of 
Olive Trees”’ MiJlet’s ‘‘ Les Gardeuses d’Oies”’ 
are also among the pictures in the sale. 


and 


RECENT SALES OF PRINTS. 
THE following are the prices obtained for some en- 
gravings and etchings sold in London in December last 
by Christie, Manson & Woods : 


‘‘ Effie Deans," after Millais, by Barlow, artist's proof, £7 7s. 
(Agnew); ‘‘ The Temeraire," after Turner, by J. T. Willmore, 
proof before letters, £4 (Colnaghi); ‘‘ The Derby Day,” after 
W. P. Frith, by Holl, artist's proof, £9 9s. 

After Sir E,. Landseer.—‘' Laying Down the Law,” by T. 
Landseer, artist's proof, £6 (Agnew); ‘‘ The Otter Hunt,” by 
C. G. Lewis, engraver's proof, £12 12s. (Vokins) ; ‘‘ The Twins," 
by T. Landseer, engraver's proof, £7 7s. (White); ‘‘ Free Kirk,” 
by T. Landseer, artist's proof, £4 14s. 6d. (White); ‘‘ The Shoe- 
ing,” by T. Landseer, artist's proof, £5 (Hall); ‘‘ The Monarch 
of the Glen,"’ by T. Landseer, proof before letters, £10 5s. 
(Graves); ‘‘ Braemar," by the same, artist's proof, £11 os, 6d. 
(Agnew). 

Etchings by Charles Méryon.—‘‘ La Galerie de Notre Dame,” 
first state, on green paper, £8 15s. (Colnaghi) ; ‘‘ Le Petit Pont,” 
first state, before monogram, £8 (Thompson); ‘‘ St. Etienne du 
Mont,”’ first state, on green paper, £7 (Colnaghi); ‘‘ La Pompe 
Notre Dame,” first state, on green paper, £5 (Colnaghi); ‘* Le 
Pont au Change,” first state, £5 15s. (Hall). 

Etchings by Rembrandt.—At a sale in December last in Lon- 
don, by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge, the following 
prices were obtained: Portrait of Rembrandt, in cap and feather, 
No. 233 Charles Blaine catalogue, £9 10s. ; oval portrait of the 
same, £19; ‘* The Descent from the Cross,” £453 “St. Jerome,” 
£60; the same, £66; ‘‘Peasant Carrying Milk-pails," second 
state, £23; the same, £44 10s.; ‘‘ Cottage with White Pales,” 
second state, £28 1os.; ‘‘ The Goldweighers’ Field,” £23; 
‘* Doctor Faustus,"’ second state, £24; ‘‘ Clement de Tonghe,”’ 
first state, £23; the same, £15; the same, third state, £13; 
‘John Lutma,” third state, £34; ‘‘ Ephraim Bonus,"’ second 
state, £41; Portrait of Coppenal, £20 10s, ; ‘‘ The Burgomaster 
Six,”’ third state, £30. 

From another sale by the same firm the following quotations 
are of interest: 

Claude.—‘‘ Le Troupeau en Marche par un Temps orageux"’ 
(first state), £7 7s. (Sabin); ‘‘ The Rape of Europa” (an ex- 
tremely rare state), £8 8s. (Sabin) ; ‘‘ The Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess Conversing”’ (first state, very rare, with the tall, graceful 
tree in the centre), £8 8s. 

Albert Durer.—‘' L'Oisiveté”’ (on paper with the bull's head), 
£18 (Ellis); ‘‘ The Virgin with the Monkey” (a good impres- 
sion), £56 (Fawcett). 

Seymour Haden.—‘‘ Breaking up of the Agamemnon” (a rich 
impression), £7 10s. (Sabin); ‘‘ Out of Study Window, with the 
Shower on the Left’’ (a rare trial proof), £5 5s. (Samuel). 

Jean Francois Millet.—‘‘ La Femme faisant manger son En- 
fant’’ (with autograph signature), £14 (Fawcett) ; ‘‘ La Fileuse,” 
£12 (Fawcett). 

Paul Potter.—‘t Le Vocher"’ (very rare state), £31 ros. (Ellis). 

J. A. McNeil Whistler.—‘t The Houses of Parliament” (early 
impression), £5 7s. 6d. (Fawcett); ‘‘ Lime Burners" (good early 
impression), £6 (Noseda); Portrait of Artist in iarge felt hat 
(extremely scarce), £17 (Noseda). 

AN exhibition of Thomas Bewick’s original drawings 
has been held in London, the Misses Bewick having 
lent for the purpose the whole of their father’s works 
From among these a selection was 
Bewick’s 


in their possession. 
made, principally from the “* British Birds.”’ 
well-known woodcuts were arranged by the side of 
his original drawings. ‘To add to the interest of the 
exhibition, a printer of engravings was in attendance 
one half of the week printing etchings ; on other days 
a woodcut printer printed from original Bewick blocks, 

ALL the plates by the late Jules Jacquemart in all 
stages have become the property of the Cabinet of En- 
There are 
altogether about 1500 pieces, filling 15 portfolios. The 
realized a Jarge amount of 


gravings of the National Museum in Paris. 


heirs-at-law might have 
money for the collection by selling it to amateurs, but 
they preferred to accept a comparatively small sum 
offered by the Government, as they desired that it should 
become the property of the nation.. 





RAJON is to make an etching of the portrait of Car- 
dinal Newman, by Mr. Ouless, shown at the last Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 


M. TIBURCE DE MARE is engaged in re-engraving, 
in smaller form than the original, some of the best 
specimens of the art of Fragonard. 

Mr. J. W. Bouton has presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art a copy of ‘*‘ Rembrandt’s Com- 
plete Works,”’ a splendid folio with 336 plates, 
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FAC-SIMILES OF SKETCHES OF FRENCH AND ENGLISH SOLDIERS. 


THE CENTRE FIGURE BY JEANNIOT, THE OTHERS BY DETAILLE. 





















SPATTER-WORK FOR GROUNDING. 





OME excellent background effects 
have been produced by Mr. 
Camille Piton by the applica- 
tion to china of the spatter prin- 
ciple. To those not familiar 
with that process we 
may say that it is 
done by dipping a 
common tooth-brush into the color to be 
used, and then rubbing it against a comb. 
This produces a very fine spray, which may 
be continued until a smooth ground of any 
color has been produced, Gold ground 
can also be produced in this way. If the 
spatter is only needed to fill in the spaces 
between the outlines of the design, before 
using the spatter the design must be cut out 
of paper and pasted on the plaque, it being 
thus used to “‘ stop out’’ the parts not to be 
affected. Ferns may be reproduced in this 
way with excellent effect. It willreadily be 
seen that by using two or more colors capital 
results may be obtained. For instance, by 
putting in a very light blue ground and spat- 
tering on it some yellow, an effect of green 
will be produced which could not be had in 
any other way. This effect will be varied in 
accordance with the blue ground being wet 
or dry when operated on. This spatter 
process, though inartistic so far as the me- 
chanical part of it is concerned, may be em- 
ployed to produce very good effects in light 
and shade. Some of the best results we 
have seen have been with the use of water- 
colors on silk and wood for fans and 
screens. 


DESIGN 


POTTERY PAINTING. 





IT is evident that the interest of amateurs in pottery 
painting is something more than the mere fashionable 





DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE, BY MAURICE VON SCHWIND. 


“‘ craze” it has been designated by some. It has stood 
the test of several seasons here as in England, and the 
enthusiasm for it is greater than ever. Last year’s 
contributions to Howell & James’s competitive ex- 
hibition in London more than doubled themseives 
in number, and this year it looks as if the increase 
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would be still larger. In the United States not only is 
the popularity of china painting growing steadily, but 
many who practise the art show great improvement in 
technical manipulation. Mr. Frank Harris, writing in 
the Pottery Gazette of the state of pottery decora- 
tion in England, says: ** I am of opinion that the in- 
troduction of china painting among amateurs will ul- 


ip 
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FOR A PLAQUE, BY MAURICE VON SCHWIND. 


timately benefit the skilled artist by educating the taste 
of the public, who until late years had no knowledge of 
the many difficulties and various processes a piece of dec- 
orated china must pass through before reaching the final 
stage and ready for sale. If no other advantage be de- 
rived, the amateurs who have practised china painting, 
whether — successfully 
or unsuccessfully, will 
be better able to ap- 
preciate the merits of 
the professional pot- 
tery painter, and the 
productions of skilled 
workmen, they 
modellers in clay, pite- 
sur-pate, engravers, or 
decorators, will meet 
with the recognition 
their artistic 
ments and 

knowledge 

Hitherto career 
of a pottery artist has 
been 
his genius unable to 
exert its full force un- 
der the pressure of 
trade usages. These 
have of late years been 
considerably lessened, 
to the great advantage 
of the employer and 
employed. Until afew 
years ago no artist was 
permitted to sign his 
name to his work, 
however meritorious. At the present time such is not 
the case, and the signatures of Mussil, Allen, Pilsbury, 
Toft, Hiirten, Solon, Foster, and others, are guaran- 
tees of sterling excellence, which in a few years will add 
cent per cent to the value of their productions, regard- 
less of other considerations, a point which cannot be 


be 


attain- 
technical 
deserve. 
the 


confined, and 
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FOR A 


* MORNING,” 





too strongly impressed on the minds of collectors and 
connoisseurs of ceramic art.’’ 


MODERN GLAZES. 





PROFESSOR CHURCH recently delivered a series of 
Arts, London, on 
‘* Some Points of Contact between the Sci- 


lectures before the Society of in 
entific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and 


Porcelain.’? He spoke particularly of ‘‘a 
general difference of character or feeling 
between modern work, and much European 
work generally, on the one hand, and old and 
most Eastern work on the other.’’ This, he 
said, lies almost wholly in the glaze and its 
elements. ‘‘ Modern 


associated chromatic 


work is prosaic, labored, uninteresting. If it 
be learned, it is not learned enough. If its 


decoration were the outcome of nothing more 
than unspoiled tradition the decorative result 
would be more satisfactory. But the obvi- 
ous striving after effects and qualities which 
are yet imperfectly realized pains the artistic 
sense of those persons who are familiar with 
the productions of other times and other 
countries. If one examines a modern piece 
of English turquoise glaze, a very noticeable 
defect obtrudes itself on the eye at once. 
The color is staring enough, strong enough 
* and ‘criant’), 
but muddy withal ; you cannot look z#/o it. 


(what the French call ‘voyant 


If a mottled, or flooded, or varied glaze be 
attempted, the result realizes the mottling 
or other peculiarity of the Chinese original 
but 


grace, Whereby art conceals artifice. 


careless 
Of 
course all modern and all English work is 
not amenable For 
stance, Mr. W. De Morgan's Persian tiles are worthy 


distinctly, misses its easy, 


to such criticism. in- 


of unqualified praise. On the red body beneath a 
white slip or wash is placed, which, while illuminating 
the nearly transparent turquoise, puce, and blue glazes 
above, does not reveal itself, nor disclose the mechan- 


ism of the final success. Here, too, the design of the 
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PLAQUE, 


ornament, the quality of the hues, the degree of gloss, 
and the blending of contiguous colors are all just sim- 
ply perfect. And it is not difficult to discover similar 
meritorious elements in the productions of other fac- 
The greater part of the professor’s lectures 
was entirely technical. 


tories.’”’ 
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ALFRED STEVENS. 
HE name of Al- 
fred Stevens is 
known to all fa- 
miliar with art 
matters ; but it is 
more likely to be 
that of the living 
Belgian painter— 
the volatile limner 
of pretty Parisi- 
ennes, their cos- 
tumes and ele- 
gancies—thanthe 
scholarly English 
painter, sculptor, 





MS architect, and 
< Se decorator who 

\) a oe ° 
aie ) Jal died six years 
J, NS ago. It is of the 
latter that we 


intend to speak. His work can be better val- 
ued now than it was in his troubled lifetime. 
The genius of a sculptor, some of whose 
work has been not unreasonably compared 
with that of the great Michael Angelo him- 
self, was but half understood by his country- 
men, who allowed him to sacrifice his hard- 
earned savings and indeed his life itself in the 
attempt to complete a public monument for 
the execution of which Parliament had voted 
an insufficient appropriation. We speak of 
his great work, the memorial to the Duke of 
Wellington, designed for St. Paul’s church- 
yard, London. 

Alfred Stevens was born in humble circum- 
Starices in Blandford, Dorsetshire, in 1817, 
his father being a painter of signs. As a 
child he showed remarkable talent for paint- 
ing, and at the age of sixteen, through the 
liberality of a friend of the family, was sent 
to Florence to study the works of the old 
masters, and of Salvator Rosa especially. 
Later he entered the studio of Thorwaldsen 
in Rome, turning his attention to plastic art, 
and remaining with that master for several 
years. At the age of twenty-five, so well 
had he improved his opportunities that he re- 
turned to his native village with the feelings, 
talent, and expression of thought, as well as 
the practical methods, of an Italian of the 
Middle Ages-—a Pisano or a Ghiberti. He 
settled in London, and taught at the art 
schools of Somerset House. He removed to 
Sheffield in 1850, executing decorative work 
in iron and silver for manufacturing firms of 
that city. For many years he did valuable 
service to domestic art by designing innumer- 
able decorative objects of daily use, nearly all of which 
were distinguished by the finest taste—decorations 
proper in metal, stone, 
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interior decorative work in Dorchester House, which 
mansion is an eloquent witness of his versatile skill. 
Thousands of Londoners pass examples of his work 
almost daily, without knowing to whom they are in- 
debted for them. It was he who designed the admir- 
able bronze doors and the portal of the School of 
Mines in Jermyn Street, and the little sejant lions on 
the iron posts before the grille of the British Museum, 
as well as the very handsome grille itself. 

Stevens received from the Government the commis- 
sion for his Wellington Memorial in 1857, Fourteen 
thousand pounds was the sum voted for its execution. 
But it was quite inadequate, and was exhausted long 
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STOVE, 


before the completion of the work, which, indeed, 
was never finished, although it is understood that it re- 





marble ‘arch in London, which has long been an eye- 
sore to all persons of taste, and should be consigned to 
limbo. Eighteen years after Stevens began his Well- 
ington Memorial, during which time he was censured 
for his delays and suffered much disappointment, his 
career was suddenly closed by an attack of apoplexy, 
brought on by worry and overwork. Thus, what was 
to have been the crowning glory of his life proved to be 
his financial ruin, and indirectly the cause of his death. 

Admirable as is his Wellington Memorial, it is to his 
decorative work that the. highest praise must be 
awarded. ' He certainly left behind him nothing finer 
than the fireplace in Dorchester House, which is the 
subject of one of our illustrations. It has 
been justly observed that ‘‘ Stevens’ figures 
were always (like nearly all first-rate sculp- 
ture in the best times) part and parcel of 
something else. Sculpture to him was as in- 
timately related to architecture as was his 
own flesh to his own bones ; and so we find 
that his noblest sculptured works—the life- 
sized marble figures in Dorchester House, 
and the bronze figures of the Wellington 
Memorial—are, like the best sculpture of 
which the world knows, integral and essential 
parts of architectural compositions. Since 
Michael Angelo made the monument to Lo- 
renzo de Medici, no stronger nor more vigor- 
ous work has been made in marble than these 
Dorchester House figures. The pose of them, 
the manner in which the heads and shoulders 
are related to the cornice over them, the 
modelling of the flesh—all speak of an artist 
greater than our modern scale of measure- 
ment can by any possibility gauge.”’ 


PAINTING ON BROWN PAPER. 





BROWN paper of the darkest shade and 
thickest texture, and gray paper of a cool 
granite tint, are just now much in demand in 
England as materials for painting upon for 
screens, dados, panels, cornices, and book- 
covers. Certainly, for artistic effect, it would 
be difficult to find anything more desirable. 
They give a background on which the light 
and shade are at once relieved ; and while 
gray paper is the softest, brown paper, partly 
by the contrast of its rough surface, gives the 
most relief. The best brown paper for the 
purpose is the stout, continuous kind used by 
paper-hangers and upholsterers for backing, 
which can be had at all the carpet warehouses 
in any quantity. 

The colors used are cil paints, in tubes, or 
water-colors, well ground with Chinese white, 
applied with fine bristle or red sable brushes. 
Some decorators lay on the.Chinese white, 
well ground to the consistence of thin cream, and when 
it is dry paint over it with ordinary water-colors. Red 
sable brushes are also 
the best for both the 





and marble, to say 
nothing of works - of 
higher pretensions, 
with which the names 
of manufacturers rather 
than of the real design- 
er were associated. 
Thus his best years 
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latter. Minute finish is 
out of character with 
this kind of work; the 
effects should be put in 
broadly, and the designs 
be distinct and of few 





large objects. Brown 





were consumed in mak- 
ing the reputation of 
ignorant employers. 
While working for 
Hoole & Robson, in 
London, he produced 
for them stoves, fireplaces, and fenders of admirable 
design, which made the fortune of the firm at the 
great Exhibition of 1851. One of his fenders is shown 
in our illustration, and we also give an example of his 








PORTION OF A BRONZE FENDER, DESIGNED BY ALFRED STEVENS. 


mains in such a condition that it could be easily com- 
pleted. Mr. Walter Armstrong, an English contributor 
to ‘‘ L’Art,’’ strongly urges that it should replace the 
wretched equestrian statue of the Iron Duke on the 


paper will not bear 
much india-rubber, and 
in laying on the Chinese 
white it is better, if 
possible, to do so with- 
out any outline at all. 
If one is necessary; it should be either transferred or 
sketched in with charcoal, which can be dusted off if a 
mistake is made. Neither paper requires sizing pre- 
viously or varnishing afterward. All water-color paint- 

















ing, on whatever material, can be removed, and there- 
fore smudged, with water; therefore, door-panels, 
book-covers, or anything else to be painted, must be 
carefully cut out, fixed in place with embroidery paste, 
and left to dry thoroughly, before the coloring is be- 
gun. A dado can only be properly put up by the 
paper-hanger. Book-covers should be turned over the 
edges and faced with colored paper. 

A good design for door-panels is four 
water-plants, one in each, standing up imme- 
diately from the bottom, with a few horizontal 
lines behind them, to give the idea of water, 
the actual line of the horizon being on an 
exact level in all four. The left-hand upper 
panel may be the arrow-head, with blue but- 
terflies ; the next a yellow iris, with green 
and gold dragon-flies. The right-hand lower 
one can have bulrushes, with a blue butter- 
fly ; and the left the flowering rush, with white 
butterflies again. A brown screen would look 
well with sunflowers and bulrushes, with blue 
butterflies on alternate panels, the yellow 
and the brown shading into the color of the 
ground. For gray paper, flights of swallows 
with peach and plum or cherry blossoms here 
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to insure the last penful being as fluid as the first. 
This is one necessary step toward equalizing the re- 
sults. 

Proceed as if etching with Indian ink on bristol-board, 
being careful, however, to keep the ink on the surface. 
The pen must not be pressed into the cloth. A broad 


line must be made by several light strokes of the pen 








and there, would be suitable. Flat conven- 
tional flowers, like those in leaded glass, are 
adapted for painting of this kind ; and when 
they are employed the background may be 
diapered with a darker shade of the same 
color, using sepia or Vandyke brown for the 
brown paper, Payne’s gray for the other tint. 

Studies of flowers, to be afterward com- 
bined and painted from for designs, are easily 
and quickly made on brown and gray paper ; 
and it is excellent practice to copy casts on 
it in white, leaving the paper itself for the 
deepest shade, using thin white for the half 
lights, and thick for the highest. Borders 
can also be painted in white, shaded with 
Vandyke brown, or gray. 

Brown paper may be gilt by using liquid 
gold like ordinary paint. The color of the 
gold will be much richer if the design is pre- 
viously gone over with vermilion ; and it must 
be outlined with black, the darkest shade of 
brown, or vermilion on the right side. As 
lettering is particularly easy of execution and 
effective in this work, it is suitable for mottoes and in- 
scriptions. 


“ETCHING” ON LINEN. 





PEN-AND-INK sketching on linen is in popular favor 
just now in England as well as in this country, and 
American amateurs will be 
interested in the following 
directions given by a Brit- 
ish authority for the prac- 
tice of this useful art : 

After applying to the 
fabric a _ preparation of 
gum, and allowing it to 
dry, the place should be 
pressed with an only mod- 
erately hot iron. Should 
the fabric be glazed or 
starchy, it is better to wash 
out the starch before ap- 
plying the preparation. 
The surface being smooth- 
ed sufficiently, the next 
step depends somewhat 
upon the worker's skill. 
As errors cannot be ef- 
faced, precautions against 
committing them are nec- 
essary. The design may 
first be outlined in pencil, 
lightly, before beginning 
with ink, or the outline 
may be placed upon the 
linen by using carbon or 
transfer-paper and an ivory 
or other hard, fine point. This transfer should only 
indicate the design clearly enough to serve as a guide. 
All expression and shading must be left to the pen. 
Use indelible ink, which should be frequently shaken 


FIRE-DOGS AND GRATE, 
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GRAY MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE IN DORCHESTER HOUSE, 


DESIGNED BY ALFRED STEVENS. 


and not by one heavy stroke. A gentle handling of the 
pen is one of the first essentials to success. 

All shading should be light and open—rather more 
so than is wanted, as the action of the sunlight will 
deepen the shadows. It is important to remember this 
when a soft and delicate effect is desired. In applying 
a solid mass of black, the pen is rubbed gently over the 
surface to be covered, care being taken not to permit 





the ink to leave the pen too freely. In such a case the 


surplus ink must be absorbed with blotting-paper de- 


fore it sinks into the cloth. 
The drawing being completed, unless the original 
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pencil or transfer lines were very faint, it is well to re- 
move them with rubber, so that any imperfect lines of 
the drawing may be discovered and remedied. Next 
follows exposure to sunlight. A few hours serve to fix 
or set the ink ; but to secure all the depth and softness 
the sunlight can impart, two days’ exposure to the sun 
is advisable, and longer still when the days are short. 
The depth of color depends upon the length 
of time the design is exposed before the prep- 
aration is washed from the fabric. 

Whenever the weather is damp, or if the 
cloth has been prepared the day previous, it 
is necessary to apply a warm iron just before 
beginning, in order to expel any moisture. 
The work should, as soon as finished, be put 
aside in a close, dry, warm place until it caa 
be exposed to the sun; and this same pre- 
caution against dampness, whether from rain, 
night air, or any other cause, should be ob- 
served always until after the etching has had 
enough exposure to the sun to firmly set the 
ink—say six hours. 

On satin jean and similar texture, make the 
design across the grain. Never apply a hot 
Extreme heat will mar the beauty of 
the work. See that only pure soap and water 
are used in washing. 


iron. 


MUSIC-ROOM DECORATIONS, 





IN a London music-room, done recently by 
Mr. John C. Grace, in a Gothic house, the 
style chosen was that of the early illuminated 
manuscript work, 
ish hue; the walls were divided into panels 


The dado was of a brown- 


by stiles enriched with illuminated ornament. 
In each stile, about six feet from the floor, 
was a panel containing a subject referring to 
music or to a The 
panels between the stiles were filled with silk 


musical instrument. 
of a light greenish-gray-blue color—that is to 
say, it suggested all these colors, though none 
of them could be said to be predominant. 
The frieze was also formed by illuminated or- 
naments, enriched at intervals by figure panels 
on a gold ground. ‘There were also two long 

horizontal figure panels in the central por 
tions of the frieze. The idea in all the figure subjects 
throughout the room was “* Thus the two 
long figure subjects in the frieze were taken from 
Shakespeare. The first illustrated the passage from 
‘“* Twelfth Night,’’ ‘‘ If music be the food of love, play 
on."’ As fitting the subject, the figures were chiefly 
male—namely, the duke, his attendants, and the min- 


music.”’ 


strels. 

The companion subject 
was taken from the play 
of ‘‘ Henry the Eighth,"’ 
where Queen Katherine 
says, ‘Take thy lute, 
wench, my soul grows sad 
with troubles ; sing, and 
disperse them if thou 
canst.’’ In this, as is fit- 
ting, the figures are all 
feminine. The other sub- 
jects in the frieze were 
taken from Shakespeare's 











songs, namely, *‘ Blow, 
thou winter's wind,’’ *‘ Or- 
pheus with his lute,” 


‘Who is Sylvia?’ ‘* Un- 
der the greenwood tree,” 
‘* Where the bee sucks,’’ 
and ‘Hark, hark, the 
lark.”’ 


LAMPS are being made 
in England with fine cast 
iron work, buffed and élec 
trotyped, instead of brass. 
On the finely-polished cast- 
ings the bright copper 
color of the electro-bronze stands out attractively 
against the dark tints of the sunken ornamental parts. 
Chandeliers of iron treated in the same manner are also 
being made, 
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MANTELS, FENDERS, AND FIRE-IRONS.* 





THE mantelpiece should be an important feature in 
any room. In the dining-room it may be of unpolished 
mahogany, or walnut, or painted pine, with a lining of 
black or golden Sienna marble ; the lower panels may 
be filled in with good painted subject tiles, 
or delicate carving of fruit, the main shelf 
sufficiently broad to take, if necessary, the 
various ornaments, useful or otherwise, 
which are wanted, with perhaps a centre 
panel for a good portrait or subject picture, 
framed in boldly carved moulding ; round it, 
on either side, might be plain panelling, 
carried up to the ceiling line, with recesses 
for sculpture or bronzes, or tiers of shelves, 
for those whose tastes lie in china or other 
bric-a-brac ; the top perhaps finished with a 
bold curved cove, filled in with stamped 
leather or decorative enrichment. 

For the drawing-room and library I would 
suggest designed mantels of similar charac- 
ter, but carried out to meet the special re- 
quirements of the two rooms; in the one 
might be subdued delicate embroidery, 
painted tiles, or Japanese Jacquer panels, 
with recessed shelves lined with velvet, to 
set off the china or glass, the sides formed 
into groups of useful shelves or brackets, 
and the centre filled with a splayed Venetian 
glass, of not too great a height from the 
ground to be rendered useless, and of suffi- 
cient size to reflect the works of art in the 
room, and thus add to its cheerfulness and 
charm. 

In the library I would arrange small 
flanking cupboards for cigars or for tobacco 
for those who smoke, with shelves for china 
or books, to carry on the general furniture 
of the room, so that the mantelpiece should 
not appear as the one break in the line. 
But, above all, please to understand that 
these mantelpieces should be designed so as 
to be not mere objects of ornament, but 
absolutely useful as pieces of furniture. Why 
should not flanking cupboards be provided 
for guns, swords, and fishing-rods, and the 
various paraphernalia of a sportsman or of 
a soldier? If the cupboards be made air 
and dust-tight, all these belongings, which, 
to their detriment, are generally stowed 
away in cases and cupboards, may be kept 
more carefully, and add materially to the 
general appearance of the room, giving it 
at once an air of use as well as of comfort. 
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suitable for the more important work of a lady’s toilet ; 
but in small bachelor or dressing-rooms, it would, I 
venture to think, be found sufficient for all purposes, 
and infinitely better than the movable table, which 
generally occupies the whole window space, the white 
dressing-table cover of which, however charming it 
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For not a very large sum you may geta 
really good mantelpiece, the fireplace lined 
with tiles of good design, and a dog-grate 
that shall burn coals or wood in the winter, 
or be fitted to hold flowers in the summer-time ; and 
for almost the price of an ordinary marble mantel, you 
may in your bedrooms get one of painted pine, with art 
tiles that will not offend the eye whenever you look 
upon them. 

In the smaller bedrooms or dressing-rooms, where 
space is not over- 
ample, I see no rea- 
son why the mantel- 
piece should not, to 
a certain extent, be 


formed into a sort 
of dressing-table. 
Above the _ shelf, 


which adapts itself 
easily for all dress- 
ing paraphernalia, 
on either side, might 
be formed small cup- 
boards, useful for 
many purposes, the 
centre spaces _be- 
tween being filled up 
by a sufficiently large looking-glass, flanked with light 
movable brackets: for gas or candles, the whole made 
of pine stained and polished, or painted and varnished, 
or of some other inexpensive wood. 

An arrangement of this kind would naturally not be 


* Adapted and abridged from a lecture recently delivered by Robert 
W, Edis in London, 





CEILING AND STAIRCASE DECORATION AT THE HOUSE OF 


ASHBURNHAM. DESIGNED BY ALFRED STEVENS. 


may be when first put on, too soon gets smeared and 
spotted with the blacks and dust which blow in when- 
ever the window is opened, or find their way myste- 
riously but surely through cracks and crevices, one 
knows not how, to the certain ruin, as regards cleanli- 
ness, of everything within their reach. 





OVERDOOR DECORATION FOR A MUSIC-ROOM, 


In ordinary bedrooms, a plain pine painted and var- 
nished mantel can be put up at a very small expense. 

Before leaving the subject of fireplaces, let me say a 
few words about grates and fenders. As a rule, noth- 
ing can be worse in taste and design than these : the 
grates are not only hideous in shape, but in the better 
rooms of the house are often of burnished steel with 
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laid-on ormolu mouldings, all necessitating a large 
amount of time and labor in keeping bright and clean. 
As a rule, these grates are as extravagant as they are 
ugly, consuming a maximum quantity of coal, and giv- 
ing Out a minimum amount of heat ; as a consequence 
all kinds of attempts are made to diminish the consump- 
tion and increase the heat, by inserting fire- 
Jump sides or balls, and putting in iron false 
bottoms. All these makeshifts are unsatis- 
factory. There is no reason why you should 
not have good artistic grates, combined with 
a maximum amount of heat from the coal 
consumed ; and if the room be large, and 
access can be got to the external air by 
means of many of the now well-known ven- 
tilating grates, pure warmed fresh air can 
be supplied at will, to add to the warmth 
and comfort of the rooms, at a comparative- 
ly small expense. 

Among the general articles of furniture 
associated with modern fireplaces, nothing 
can be worse than the hideous and comon- 
place fenders of cast-iron or burnished steel, 
with ormolu enrichments laid on, and which 
are either constantly coming unscrewed, or 
offering traps for the destruction of ladies’ 
dresses by their projecting points and so- 
called ornaments. Beyond all this, they are 
a constant source of annoyance, by collect- 
ing dust and dirt in their scroll-pattern 
angles, and under the raised iron or steel 
bottoms. They are, if of steel, elaborately 
burnished and chased, eminently costly, and 
involve a large expenditure of time and 
trouble, equally with the grate of similar 
character, to keep clean. My advice to you 
is to get rid of them at once, sell them for 
what they will fetch, and in Jieu of what, at 
its best, is a clumsy and inartistic protection 
from the falling cinders and hot ashes, sub- 
stitute plain polished marble or hard stone 
fenders. For all*practical purposes these 
are better than the miserable iron or steel 
fenders, are not likely to get in the way of 
dresses, with ordinary fair treatment are not 
likely to get chipped or broken, and are 
much more pleasant and artistic to look at. 
Only take care that they are not made of the 
usual section—that is to say, with a face at 
right angles to the hearth, rendering it diffi- 
cult to properly brush out the dust and dirt 
from the angles. Let the section be curved 
or splayed down gradually to the hearth sur- 
face, so as to, in fact, form only a moulded 
frame, without offering any corners or right 
angles for the collection of dirt. 

Fire-irons should be as plain as possible, 
their purpose being eminently for use, not 
show, and these can lie either on the marble 
fender or on plain simple movable stands, and are 
better than all the twisted forms and all the pierced 
pattern abominations which make up the general pat- 
terns. 

If you object to marble or stone fenders, I suggest 
that, instead of all the bad cast-iron and ormolu or- 
namentation, you 
should have a sim- 
ply designed high 
fender, say two feet 
high, made of plain 
wrought-iron © bars, 
and filled in with 
pierced brass work, 
by which means you 
will obtain not only 
additional _protec- 
tion, but in part a 
useful screen from 
the fire. 

If only an addi- 
tional protection be 
required, I suggest 
a movable screen about two feet high, made with 
a plain polished wrought-iron or steel frame, with 
good ornamental terminals, and filled in with brass or 
steel wire netting, to stand inside the marble fender. 
In this way protection is obtained from the fire surface 
in the grate, without materially interfering with the 
heat thrown into the room, 
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BIRD-SKINS AND FEATHERS FOR DECO- 
RATION. 





WELL-PRESERVED home and foreign birdskins can 
be used to great advantage in a variety of ways, as 
sofa, settee, or chair backs, footstools, foot-warmers, 
mantelpiece borders, piano backs, screen panels, and 
_Tugs. For the first-mentioned purposes it is best to 
mount them on fine strong linen, the exact shape and 
size of the birdskin, or skins if several are combined. 
On this is tacked a piece of flannel, well powdered with 
camphor or any other preventive of moths, or a 
scent. The plumage should in all cases be put to 
stroke downward, and if not thick or fluffy enough 
to set out well and follow the curves of the furni- 
ture, be wadded to do so, fining off the wadding 
toward the edges, in which case the scent or 
powder can be put into the wadding. The next 
thing to do is to fasten the thus prepared plumage 
on a strip of cloth, velvet, satin, or brocade of the 
desired size, and some well-contrasting or harmo- 
nizing color, such as maroon, plum, mahogany, or 
black. The choice of these colors and textures 
must depend on those of the plumage mounted. 
Shades of gray look well on crimson, maroon, and 
plum, or a light but dull blue now much used again 
in artistic furniture. All shades of yellow and 
canary show best on russet browns, mahogany, 
deep plums, or black ; peacock and other brilliant 
metallic blues and greens on black, mahogany, 
and ‘dead French gray, or soft biscuit color. Car- 
dinal and scarlet plumage mounts best on old gold, 
leather-brown, or cigar color. If the birdskins 
used are small, several of one kind should be put 
together so as to form a continued strip, or if 
enough of one kind are not forthcoming, they 
should be grouped so as to bring the most brilliant 
or decided colors into the middle of the strip or 
group. For settees, besides the centre strip for 
the back, a border for the seat can be applied with 
capital effect. Peacocks’ feathers are admirably 
adapted for decorating seats of old-fashioned set- 
tees. One lately examined had the narrow-cush- 
ioned panels of the back covered in bright gold- 
colored brocade bordered thickly with peacock 
neck feathers and a narrow horizontal device of 
eye feathers in the centre of each panel. The 
seat had a border of the neck feathers. Two low 
stools and a couple of old-fashioned high-backed 
chairs were decorated to match, as well as the lid 
panel of a chest or casket destined to contain art 
treasures in needlework from many lands. The 
woodwork was all in dark carved oak. A table- 
cover of soft oak-brown cloth had a band of gold 
brocade with a waving line of eye feathers on it, and a 
shield device in one corner, on which a coat-of-arms 
was worked with the long gold fronds stripped from 
the tail feathers, something like the old-fashioned hair 
embroidery. 

Footstools and foot-warmers, the latter mounted on 
a box frame, into which hot-water bottles, jars, or hot 
bricks are put, can be decorated with less costly bird- 
skins, as of golden pheasant, guinea fowl, and other 
home and foreign birds. Any such should be provided 
with handles for carrying them about, as catching the 
plumage in lifting 
destroys the effect 
in a short time. For 
mantelpiece borders 
peacocks’ feathers 
are particularly well 
adapted, laid on in 
thick fringes, run- 
ning patterns, or 
clusters, on plush, 
cloth, satin, or vel- 
vet. Sometimes the 
fringe consists of 
the fronds stripped 
from the tail feath- 
ers mounted thickly 
on a tape, with an 
overlapping slanting row of eyes behind this, the same 
being repeated on the upper edge, and sometimes 
again where the shelf lies to the wall. This has a sim- 
ple but very rich effect. The ground should be chosen 
to throw out all the shades of the eyes. French gray, 
pale peacock blue, old gold, citron, Indian red, salmon 
color, black and faded leaf and myrtle-green, are 
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among the most successful foundations. Plush is a 
favorite material for these decorations. Deep pendent 
fringes of many other feathers, either of one kind or 
judiciously mixed, look well headed with a band of 
shorter or neck feathers. The exquisite and various- 
hued parroquet’s and parrot’s plumage—green, blue, 
cardinal, flesh-pink, and yellow—can be applied in tufts, 
in groups, or worked into regular designs with great 
success. Large scallops with rosettes composed of vari- 
colored tufts of such feather gems, set in each, have a 
good effect. Ata French convent school, where feather- 
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RENAISSANCE CREDENCE IN CARVED WOOD. 


work has been carried to great perfection, a mantel 
valance and table border were recently worked ina 
deep floral pattern, entirely composed of bright-hued 
feathers, representing upward of twenty different 
flowers, the stems of the garland alone being traced 
with chenille. To complete the illusion, the tiniest 
humming-birds and bright tropical butterflies were 
hovering above the flowers. The foundation was satin 
cloth of the most delicate blue. At a German school 
of art this work was carried out in white, pale yellow, 
and light green feathers as garlands of white and yel- 





OVERDOOR DECORATION FOR A BOUDOIR, 


low jasmine, on a deep myrtle-green foundation of 
plush. 

Piano backs give a wide scope for peacocks’ feather 
application. Choice tail feathers may be laid on in flat 
sheaves, crossed and tied with a handsome bow of very 
wide ribbon, and a border of eyes all round the edge of 
the back. Black plush or satin cloth make a handsome 
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foundation for this device. Groups of three interlaced 
rings of eye feathers, laid on flat, look well witha 
border of fronds round the edge of the back. 

A large oval frame device formed of three eyes laid 
on fan-shaped, and with a monogram composed of 
very small eyes in the centre, is another way of using 
these feathers. A gigantic fan may be composed of 
many rows of graduated eyes, terminating with sticks 
which can be made either plain black or of carved In- 
dian and Swiss wood or bone, the whole finished with 
a handsome ribbon bow, gold cord and tassel. The 

foundation color should be calculated to show the 
sticks well out. The fans should be placed side- 
ways in a slanting position. One lately seen, com- 
posed of black glossy turkey neck feathers, with 
black. sticks laid on Indian red satin sheeting, tied 
with a bow of black and gold brocade ribbon, 
looked unique and suitable for almost any style 
of furniture. Another in faded leaf color, was 
studded all over with brilliant butterflies, moths, 
fishing flies, and beetles composed of tropical 
birds’ plumage, or real Indian jewel beetles. The 
thick fluffy feather border was composed of bright 
golden and blackcock and moorcock neck feathers. 

Screen panels can be worked in the same style 
with great success. An old tapestry pattern (par- 
rot and shepherdess under an oak tree) was lately 
reproduced in feather work for a drawing-room 
screen. The foundation was of two colors—azure- 
blue satin for the aérial part, and pale and dark 
green plush stripes for the turf background. The 
reproduction of the tree was particularly happy. 
Panels with single bird figures, worked if possible 
with their own plumage, look well. The body 
must be raised with wadding; the bills are best 
procured from a taxidermist, unless worked in 
chenille, which is also the best material for work- 
ing the legs and claws. If the birdskins are not 
procurable, the feathers must be sewn on singly 
or in tufts on the wadded outline of the figure. 
Delicate wreaths, flung on a ground powdered 
over with small designs, are among the most happy 
productions of this artistic work. 

Well-preserved breast-skins of all kinds of fresh- 
water and sea fowl, applied as shaded stripes 
mounted on linen, and then joined firmly together, 
are made into beautiful rugs. The bright-colored 

necks are used as a border, and the whole is then 
mounted on cloth or other thick wool material or 
quilted silk. breasts mix well 
with the darker, sombre and the 
bright necks of domestic fowl brighten up such a 
border wonderfully, without taking away the deli- 
cate subdued tone of grays and browns peculiar to 
Single breast feathers mounted on 


Grebes’ and gulls’ 


more colors, 


such plumage. 
narrow bands of linen or stout tape, and applied in 
frames one inside the other, either of one or several 
kinds, to the depth of twelve or fourteen inches, with 
the corners well defined, are good for sucha rug. The 
centre panel can be filled out with one kind of skins or 
feathers—white or pale gray, or with bright-colored 
All single feathers of foreign, wild, or do- 
mestic fowl thus used must be well prepared for this 
purpose, and the quill parts, if stout, flattened before 
sewing on. Fur and feather bands can also be applied 
alternately for such 
purposes, and the 
centre panels made 
of chamois-skins in 
gray or yellow, thick- 
ly worked in colored 
or brown purse silk, 
the feather bands or 
skins being applied 
only as a_ border. 
Cloth appliqué can 
be utilized with suc- 
cess on such chamois 
panels. Quilted satin 
centres look well sur- 
rounded with feath- 
ers or fur bands; es- 
pecially seal or otter, or opossum, alternated with bands 
of undyed ostrich feathers and cock’s neck feathers. 
Guinea-fowl feathers and those of the peahen make 
beautiful bands for such work ; also the delicate gray 
of the common heron, and many kinds of ducks’ feath- 
ers. Footstools can also be composed, bordered or 
decorated with this work. INDIANA. 


breasts. 
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NOTES ON TAPESTRY. 





TAPESTRY is_ neither 
true embroidery nor real 
weaving, but in a manner 
unites in its working those 
two processes into one, 
Though wrought in a loom 
and upon a warp stretched 
out along its frame, it has 
no woof thrown across 
those threads with a shut- 
tle or any like appliance, 
but its weft is done with 
many short threads, all 
variously colored and put 
in by a needle. It is not 
embroidery, though so very 
like it, for tapestry is not 
worked on what is really a 
web, having both warp 
and woof, but upon a series 
of closely set fine strings. 

From Egypt through 
Western Asia the art of 
tapestry-making found its 
way to Europe, and after 
many ages at last to Eng- 
land. Among the other 
manual Jabors followed in 
religious houses this handi- 
craft was one ; and monks 
became some of the best 
workmen. The altars and 
the walls of their churches 
were hung with tapestry. Matthew Paris tells us that 
among other ornaments which, in the reign of Henry 
the First, Abbot Geoffrey had made for his church of 
St. Alban’s were three reredoses ; the first a Jarge one 
wrought with the finding of the body of St. Alban ; 
the other two figured with the para- 
bles of the man who fell among 
thieves, and of the prodigal son. 

We may collect from Chaucer that 
working tapestry was not an uncom- 
mon trade; among his pilgrims he 
mentions in the prologue, 




















EMBROIDERED BAND. 
SWEDISH MOTIVE. 


‘* An haberdasher and a carpenter, 

A webbe, a dyer, and a tapisser.” 
Pieces of English-made tapestry 
still remain. A fine though greatly 
damaged specimen at St. Mary’s Hall, 
Coventry, representing the marriage 
of Henry the Sixth, is one; a second 
is acurious reredos for an altar, fig- 
ured with St. Martin on horseback 
cutting his cloak in two that he might 


give one half to a poor man, and a 


with St. Dunstan singing fnass. A 
third piece is one of four (of which wd” 
two have been Jost), representing the 
marriage of Henry the Seventh and 
Elizabeth of York, and was probably 
made about the year 1490. 

The art of weaving tapestry was 
successfully followed in many parts of 
France and throughout ancient Flan- 
ders, where secular trade-guilds were 
formed for its especial manufacture in 
many of the towns. Several of these 
places won for themselves an especial 
fame; but so far, at last, did Arras outrun them all that 
arras-work came to be the common word to mean all 
sorts of tapestry, whether wrought in England or else- 
where. Arras is but one among other terms by which, 
during the middle ages, tapestry was called. Its earli- 


est name was Saracenic work—‘‘ opus Saracenicum ;”’ 
and, at first, tapestry was wrough. as in the East, in a 
low. or horizontal loom. The artisans of France and 
Flanders were the first to introduce the upright or ver- 
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tical frame, afterward known abroad as ‘“‘ de haute 
lisse,’’ in contradistinction to the low or horizontal 
frame called *‘ de basse lisse.’’ Workmen who kept to 
the unimproved loom were known, in the trade, as 
Saracens, for retaining the method of their paynim 
teachers ; and their work, Saracenic. In the year 1339 
John de Croisettes, a Saracen tapestry-worker living at 
Arras, sold to the Duke of Touraine a piece of gold 
Saracenic tapestry figured with the story of Charle- 
magne. The high frame, however, soon super- 
seded the low one; and among the pieces of 
tapestry belonging to Philippe Duke of Bour- 
gogne and Brabant many are especially entered 
as of the high frame. 

With the upright as with the flat frame, the 
workman had to grope in the dark a great deal 
upon his path. In both he was obliged to put 
in the threads on the back or wrong side of the 
piece, following his sketch as best he could be- 
hind the strings or warp. As the face was 
downward in the flat frame it was much less 
easy to observe and correct a fault. In the up- 
right frame he might go in front, and with his 
own work in open view on one hand and the 
original design full before him on the other, he 
could mend as he went on, step by step, the 
smallest mistake, were it but a single thread, 
Put side by side, when finished, the pieces from 
the upright frame were in beauty and perfection 
far beyond those from the flat one. We car 
scarcely particularize the details in which that 
superiority consisted, for not one single flat sample is 
to be identified as certain from evidence within modern 
reach, 

When the illuminators of manuscripts began to put 
in golden shadings all over their painting the tapestry- 
workers did the same, Suchamanner cannot be relied 
on as a criterion whereby to judge of the exact place 
where any specimen of tapestry has been wrought, or 
to tell its precise age. To work figures on a golden 
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ground and to shade garments, buildings, and land- 
scapes with gold, are two different things. 

The use of tapestry for church decoration and house- 
hold furniture was for a long period very great. Many 
large pieces, mostly of ascriptural character, were pro- 
vided by Cardinal Wolsey for his palace at Hampton 
Court. In the next generation, a very famous set was 
made in Flanders, which for many years decorated the 
walls of the House of Lords : it represented the defeat 
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of the Spanish Armada. This magnificent memorial 
was destroyed in the fire of 1834. One fragment only 
is known to exist. This piece was cut out to make way 
for a gallery at the time of the trial cf Queen Caroline, 
and was secreted by a German servant of the Lord 
Chamberlain. The relic was bought some years after 
for 20/7. and presented to the corporation of Plymouth. 
The most beautiful series now in the world is in the 
Vatican at Rome. Duke Cosimo tried to set up tapes- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


try work at Florence, but did not succeed. Later, 
Rome produced some good things ; among others, the 
fine copy of Da Vinci's Last Supper still hung up on 
Maunday Thursday. England made several attempts 
to reintroduce the manufacture : first at Mortlake, after- 
ward in London at Soho. Works from these two 
establishments may be met with. At Northumberland 
House there was a room hung with large pieces of tapes- 
try wrought at Soho, and for that mansion, in the year 
1758. The designs were by Francesco 
Zuccherelli, and consisted of Jand- 
scapes composed of hills crowned 
here and there with the standing ruins 
of temples or strewed with broken 
columns, among which groups of 
country folks are wandering and 
amusing themselves. Mortlake and 
Soho were failures. Not so the Gobe- 
lins at Paris, as every one well knows ; 
and the work produced by modern 
artisans there is in no way inferior to 
that which has made the name: his- 
torical. The beautiful piece of Gobe- 
lins tapestry illustrated herewith was 
exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 
1878. The exquisite central figure 
represents the ‘‘ Goddess of the Silver 
/  Bow’”’ scattering rays of light. 





foe QUILTS AND COVERLETS. 





VERY effective quilts are made in 

; applied work on unbleached cotton 

sheeting. A pattern of yellow fruit 

or flowers with leaves is cut out in 

colored serges, sewn on with crewels 

in button-hole stitch, stems, veins and 

buds being also worked in crewels, 

and the ground slightly darned in dim yellow crewel. 

With due care this will keep clean for a very long 

time, and when soiled may be cleaned again and 

again; it is an elaborate but very pleasant and re- 

paying piece of work. It should be noticed that the 

effect much depends on the darning of the ground ; if 

the flowers be another color than yellow, say red-pink, 

or blue, the darning may be the same color, but per- 
haps of a lighter shade. 
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For a modern embroidered coverlet there is no better 
plan than the ornamenting of a linen sheet, of the best 
quality of linen that can be procured, either plain or 
twilled, but not very fine, as the stouter kinds take em- 
broidery better. This may be. worked in crewels in a 
great variety of ways; one is to divide the quilt into 
spaces, squares, and oblongs, with perhaps a larger 
space in the middle, and to work in them sprays of 
flowers adapted to the rectangular shapes, and conven 
tionalized slightly and in the same degree ; several ex- 
amples of such treatment of flowers will be found in 
the illustrations. The dividing lines must be worked 
with reference to the color of the whole. If the flowers 
be very varied in color, green will be the best for the 
lines, which must not be too thin ; a close herring-bone 
stitch makes them very well. If the flowers have a 
prevailing tint, which makes a 
very pretty coverlet, that color 
may be introduced in the divid- 
ing lines; a line of it between 
two lines of green makes a good 
division. A quilt of this kind 
was lately designed with flow- 
ers of the four seasons. The 
centre is left in a plain oblong, 
and the deep border is divided 
into sections, two at each side, 
and three at each end. Roses 
and sunflowers are on one side, 
representing summer, the corre- 
sponding two for autumn being 
brambles and oranges; at the 
ends, apple blossom is between 
two irises for spring ; and for win- 
ter,. holly between two branches 
of mistletoe. The choice of the 
flowers was made so as to keep 
the color within due bounds and 
agreement, and the treatment is 
large and bold. Much more fan- 
ciful and elaborate work than 
this is done for quilts in crewels 
on linen. One was seen recently 
on which sunflowers and pop- 
pies, peacocks and owls, the ris- 
ing sun, the moon and stars, 
with other appropriate sugges- 
tions of day and night, labor and 
rest, were composed into a beau- 
tiful design, and bordered with 
verses from a morning and an 
evening hymn. 

Bolton sheeting is a coarse 
twilled cotton fabric, seventy-two 
inches wide, of a beautiful soft 
creamy color, which improves 
much in washing. It is inexpen- 
sive, and an excellent ground for 
embroidery, either for curtains, 
counterpanes, chair-coverings, or 
for ladies’ dresses, or tennis 
aprons. It resembles the twilled 
cotton on which so much of the 
old crewel embroidery was work- 
ed in the seventeenth century, 
and is one of the most satisfac- 
tory materials when of really 
good quality. 
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GOBELINS TAPESTRY. 


ARACHNE AND MINERVA. 





OF course our readers all know the story of the un- 
fortunate Arachne, who was so accomplished in work- 
ing with the needle that she actually challenged to a 
trial of skill Minerva herself, and, being defeated, com- 
mitted suicide. The goddess, it will be remembered, 
changed her into a spider, and as that insect we still 
see Arachne spinning her thread, though without the 
gorgeous colors that made so wondrous the work that 
incited her punishment by Minerva. 

Arachne represented, among other subjects on her 
work, the story of Jupiterand Europa. Spenser, in one 
of his poems, describes the competition, and as his 
description gives a good idea of the style of work that 
the ladies in England in the sixteenth century executed 
for wall-hangings, we give a few passayes of his elab- 
orate verse : 


“* Before the bull she pictured wingéd Love 
With his young brother Sport, light fluttering 
Upon the waves, as each had been a dove; 

. * * * . # + 


And many nymphs about them flocking round, 
And many Tritons with their horns did sound. 


And, round about, her work she did impale 
With a fair border wrought of sundry flowers, 
Inwoven with an ivy-winding trail— 

A goodly work, full fit for kingly bowers.”’ 


Minerva seems to have entered fully into the spirit of 
the competition. For her theme we are told she chose 


. “the story ot the old debate 
Which she with Neptune did for Athens try: 
Twelve gods do sit around in royal state, 
And Jove in midst with awful majesty 
To judge the strife between them stirréd late. 
» * * 7 * ” * 
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Before them stands the god of seas in place, 
Claiming that city as his right, 

And strikes the rock with his three-forkéd mace, 
Whenceforth issues a warlike steed in sight, 
The sign by which he challenges the place. 

» ~ ~ * * * * 
Then she set forth how with her weapon dread 
She smote the ground, the which straightforth did yield 
A fruitful olive-tree, with berries spread, 

That all the gods admired ; then all the story 
She compassed with a wreath of olives hoary. 





Amongst these leaves she made a butterfly, 
With excellent device and wondrous sleight, 
Fluttering among the olives wantonly, 

That seemed to live, so like it was in sight— 
The velvet nap which on his wings doth lie, 
The silken down with which his back is dight, 
His broad outstretchéd horns, his hairy thighs, 
His glorious colors, and his glistering eyes.” 





THE originality of the Swedish border on the oppo- 
site page makes us wish we knew more of this people's 
needlework. 





EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878, 


PERSIAN NEEDLEWORK. 





EVEN in Persia fashions change. Ladies there used to 
wear loose trousers the groundwork of which was en- 
tirely covered and hidden by elaborate needlework in 
silk or wool. At the present day the style inclines 
to geometric designs worked in white thread on a 
white ground of cambric or calico. 
employed to embellish the edges and net work visiéres of 
ladies’ veils. A peculiar kind of embroidery and patch- 
work combined is largely made at Resht, and to some 
extent at Ispahan. It of a patchwork of 
minute pieces of broadcloth of different colors, the 
seams and some other portions of which are then cov- 


These are chiefly 


consists 


ered with needlework also variously colored, the whole 
forming a combination of geometric and floral orna- 


mentation. The colors being of 
the brightest, the general effect 
is gaudy. These *‘Gul Luzi i 


Resnti,’’ as they are called, are 
mostly used by the Persians for 
saddle-cloths and showy horse 
clothing, for which they are not 
inappropriate. They have been 
introduced into this country for 
table, sofa, and chair covers, as 
examples of Persian art needle- 
work ; but we need hardly sav 
that for such purposes they are 





quite unsuited, and that they are 
the very reverse of artistic, 


CHURCH BANNERS. 


** PENELOPE, ”’ referring to the 
designs for church 
published in our last December 
number, asks how such worked 


decoration 


banners as are shown in the sup 


plement are made. There are 


various ways: Those embroid- 
ered by hand, when well design- 
ed, and executed by one skilled 
church of 


course the most beautiful, as the 


in needlework, are 





variety both of materials and de- 
signs at command is almost un- 
limited. The 
those embroidered on silk, while 


handsomest are 
cloth, bunting, or other material 


is available for less expensive 
decorations. 

For temporary purposes, how- 
ever, it is not often thought de- 
sirable to spend so much time 
or money on the banners as em- 
broidery usually involves, so that 
where worked banners are adopt- 
ed they are more frequently made 
in appliqué work ; thus, suppos- 
ing it is proposed to make a 
with a white 


crimson banner 


cross or monogram surrounded 
with four gold’stars, and having 
a short text such as ‘‘Alleluia,’’ 
the ground-work could of 
crimson cloth, the cross or mono- 


gram of gold-colored cotton vel- 


be 


vet, and the text of white cotton 
velvet ; and when the ornament is fixed on the ground- 
work it may be edged with black or colored cord, or 
tracing braid, as previously suggested ; and the mate- 
rial then taken out of the frame, cut to the shape de- 
cided upon, and made up with a hem at the top for the 
cross-pole to pass through, and an edging of cord or 
fringe. 


OUR correspondent, Mrs. F. B., is informed that 
‘French Plumetis’’ is the same as satin-stitch, chiefly 
used in white embroidery. It consists in taking ‘the 
needle each time back again almost to the spot from 
which it started, so that the same amount of crewel or 
silk remains on the back of the work as on the front. 
This produces a surface as smooth as satin : hence its 
name. It is chiefly used in working the petals of small 
flowers, such as ‘‘ forget-me-nots,’’ and in arabesque de- 
signs where a raised effect is wanted in small masses. 























HISTORY AND ART OF BOOKBINDING* 





Il. 

HE French consider binding 
as a national art, and be- 
lieve that they long ago 
distanced, and still excel, 
all other nations. When 
we look at the beautiful 
bindings which they have 
produced, we cannot but 
allow that they have great 
reason for their boast. 
At the same time, many 
English bindings, al- 

though not equal to the finest productions of French 

art, are of a very high order of merit. It is also worthy 
of recollection that, at one time, there was a wave of 

Anglomania in France, which is alluded to by Lesné, 

in his poem on Bookbinding (1822), when speaking of 

Bozérian : 





* Cet artiste amateur déiruisit la folie 
De regarder l’Anglais avec idolatrie.”’ 


We come now to consider more particularly the his- 
tory of bookbinding in England. There is a large folio 
manuscript in the Manuscript Department of the Brit- 
ish Museum which is bound in white skin, stained pink 
and stamped with large roses and dragons in a floreated 
frame. This volume is supposed to have been pro- 
duced at Winchester in the fourteenth century, in which 
case it is an early specimen of an elaborate piece of 
leather binding. 

Caxton was not a very excellent binder, and the de- 
signs on his books are of a simple character, much in- 
ferior to contemporary work abroad. The ordinary 
pattern he adopted, when he whole-bound, consisted of 
diagonal lines crossing each other, and forming lozenge- 
shaped compartments, in which were dragons and 
roses. Mr. Blades observes, in his ** Life of Caxton,’’ 
that the printer’s sheets were not, as in modern prac- 
tice, pressed between glazed boards after being printed, 
but went, without further process, from the press to 
the hands of the binder. 

Pynson stamped his books with his device, as did 
also Wynkyn de Worde, who employed Nowel, a book- 
binder in. Shoe Lane, and one named Alard. Pope 
writes in the ‘* Dunciad :”’ 


‘* There Caxton sleeps, with Wynkyn at his side, 
One clasp’d in wood, and one in strong cowhide.” 


John Reynes, bookseller and binder, residing at the 
‘“* George,’’ in St. Paul’s. Churchyard, was an artist of 
some mark —the first Englishman, in fact, who did 
work that could at all compare with that produced 
abroad. His devices consisted of two small shields, 
with his initials and monogram, and these he usually 
introduced in a large design. In a show-case in the 
Manuscript Department of the British Museum is a 
good specimen, in stamped leather, with an ancient 
ivory of the Crucifixion (fourteenth-century work) let 
into the upper cover. The leather and pattern are very 
roughly cut inte’ for the purpose. The volume has 
Reynes’s monogram on the side, and a very elaborate 
back. Mr. Libri remarks,-in a note to his catalogue : 

“In some of the most elaborate of Henry VIII.'s 
blind-tooled books, the instruments of the Passion are 
accompanied with the inscription, ‘ Redemptoris mundi 
arma,’ a curious application of heraldry to the biblio- 
pegistic art by the king's binder, John Reynes, to 
whom this device is attributed by Ames.”’ 

Many books appear to have been issued during the 
reign of Henry VIII. with the Tudor rose and royal 
arms embossed upon the old brown leather cover, 
which did not belong to the king. 

There is a vellum manuscript by Skelton, at the 
British Museum, which has the Tudor rose supported 
by angels, with the motto round it, *‘ Hec rosa virtutis 
de celo missa sereno eternum florens regnia sceptia 





* Abridged from the lecture of Henry B, Wheatley before the Society 
of Arts in London, 


feret,’’ on the top side of the book, and the royal arms, 
with supporters, on the under side. This is to be seen 
on numerous other specimens. Skelton himself was 
enthusiastic in praise of the bookbinding of his time, 
and writes : 


** It would have made a man hole that had be right sickly, 
To behold how it was garnished and bound, 
Encoverde over with golde and tissue fine.” 





FRENCH BINDING FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
LOUIS XIII. 


Other binders of this pericd, whose names have 
come down to us, are Michael Lobley, William Hill, 
and John Toye. Thomas Berthelet, the king’s printer, 
also bound largely the books he sold to Henry VIII. 
Most of the work done for Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
was in blind tooling, and of a bold and effective charac- 
ter, but with little pretension to delicate art. There 





FRENCH BINDING. BY LE GASCON, 


were, however, some effective bits of gilt tooling pro- 
duced for the latter king. 

In the twenty-fifth year of Henry VIII. (1533), an 
Act of Parliament was passed, in the interest of English 
bookbinders, which was not repealed until the twelfth 
of George II., by which it was enacted ‘‘ That no per- 
sons, resiant or inhabitant within this realm, after the 
feast of Christmas next coming, shall buy to sell again 





king’s obeysance, ready bound in boards, leather, or 
parchment, upon pain to lose and forfeit, for every book 
bound out of the said king’s obeysance, and brought 
into this realm, and brought by any person or persons 
within the same to sell again, contrary to this act, six 
shillings and eight pence.”’ 

In the reign of Edward VI., Grolier patterns were 
introduced into England. Some specimens of an elab- 
orate and very artistic character have come down to us, 
‘while in some few instances that I have seen the design 
has been badly executed. There is a very elaborate 
binding of a book which once helonged to Queen Mary 
I. in the show-case at the British Museum. It is in 
Gothic style, with painted leather, and painted arms in 
the centre of the side. Considerable sums were paid 
for the binding of these books, as may be seen by ref- 
erence to the household and wardrobe accounts of the 
time, and one naturally wishes to know the name of the 
artist ; but we are constantly thwarted. It would be 
some satisfaction if we could associate a very choice 
piece of binding with the name of an eminent printer. 
In the British Museum is the presentation copy, from 
Fox, the martyrologist, to Queen Elizabeth, of ‘* The 
Gospels of the Fower Evangelists. Printed by John 
Daye,’’' 1571. It is bound in brown calf, with a centre 
block, and corners inlaid with white kid, or morocco. 
The royal arms and E. R. are tooled on the calf, 
which is also beautifully studded with gold. There is 
an exquisite design worked on the white leather, in 
which the initials ‘“‘I. D. P.’’ are introduced. Mr. 
Charles Tuckett, who gave a plate of this in his ** Spec- 
imens of Ancient and Modern Binding,’’ expresses the 
opinion that these may be intended to stand for ‘** John 
Daye, printer.’” As, however, another book presented 
to Queen Elizabeth, but not printed by Daye, which is 
also in the British Museum, has the same binding, I 
am afraid the conjecture cannot be accepted. 

Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, made a good col- 
lection of books, which were stamped with his device— 
the bear and rugged staff. In many instances, the bind- 
ing is plain, and the device alone appears on the side ; 
but sometimes there is a considerable amount of orna- 
mentation. Fine specimens of binding have also come 
down to us from the libraries of such eminent men as 
Archbishop Parker and Lord Treasurer Burghley. Even 
the fierce Bothwell possessed some finely bound books. 

James I. was an ardent lover of good binding, and 
he indulged his taste inthis matter when he was simply 
James VI. of Scotland. John Gibson, of Edinburgh, 
held the office of royal binder, with an annual salary of 
£20 Scots ; and if Mr. Tuckett is correct in ascribing 
to him a volume in the British Museum, bound in dark 
green Venetian morocco, he must have been a very 
considerable artist. This book, which is Thevet’s 
** Hommes Illustres, 1584,’’ is ornamented with elegant 
gilt scroll-work and the royal arms in the centre. The 
British Museum contains many other magnificent speci- 
mens of work done for this king, some ornamented with 
thistles, and others with fleurs-de-lys, and, -in. certain 
cases, both are combined. Henry, Prince of Wales; ex- 
hibited the.same taste as his father, and’ gathered to- 
gether a very fine library-; most of these are ornamented 


with the Prince of Wales’s feathers, and sometimes with 


fleurs-de-lys, in the four corners of the sides. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
bookbinding in England, which has still to be written, 
will be that-which contains the history of the Ferrar 
family. Nicholas Ferrar retired to Little Gidding, in 
Huntingdonshire, with a colony of relatives, in the year 
1624, and founded there a religious establishment, which, 
on account of the number of female inmates, was styled 
by the ignorant neighbors the ‘* Protestant Nunnery.’’ 
In “' The Life of Ferrar,’’ by Dr. Peckard, we are told 
that— 

** Among other articles of instruction and amusement, 
Mr. Ferrar entertained an ingenious bookbinder, who 
taught the family, females as well as males, the whole 
art and skill of bookbinding, gilding, lettering, and what 
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they called pasting-printing, by the use of the rolling- 
press. By this assistance, he composed a full harmony 
or concordance of the four evangelists, adorned with 
many beautiful pictures, which required more than a 
year for. the composition, and was divided into 150 
heads or chapters. For this purpose, he set apart a 
handsome room, near the oratory.”’ 

Several copies of this work were compiled 
and given to friends, one of these being George 
Herbert, the poet, after which its fame reached 
Charles I., who asked for one to be prepared 
for him. This was shortly afterward ‘pro- 
duced, and the ‘* book was bound entirely by 
Mary Collet (one of Mr. Ferrar’s nieces), all 
wrought in goid, in a new, most elegant fash- 
Most of the bindings executed at Little 


” 


ion. 
Gidding consisted of embroidered covers of rich 
velvet, but the Ferrars did also produce some 
bindings in leather. There is in the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum a volume of 
‘“The History of the Israelites,’’ dated 1639, 
which consists of a sort of Harmony of the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles. 
dark morocco, with gilt line tooling on the side, 
forming a series of oblong squares one within 
the other, gilt lines cross the back, and C. R, 
The volume is of great in- 


It is bound in 


stamped at the foot. 
terest as a highly characteristic piece of binding. 
The ‘‘ History of the Israelites’ was prepared at 
the special desire of the king, who had frequent- 
ly moved his chaplains to undertake the business 
without success. The copy presented to Charles 
is described as having been bound in velvet, 
most richly gilt ; so that it is doubtful whether 
the morocco copy described above was a dupli- 
cate, or whether the velvet was a cover over the 
leather. 

Bishop Cosin was a connoisseur in binding, 
and gave very full instructions to Hugh Hutch- 
inson, the binder he employed. For instance, 
in 1671, he writes to his secretary, Miles Stapy]- 
ton: 

‘““'Where the bookes are all gilded over, there must 
bee of necessity a piece of crimson leather set on to re- 
ceive the stamp, and upon all paper and parchment 
books besides. The like course must be taken with 
such bookes as are rude and greasy, and not apt to 
receive the stamp. The impression will be taken the 
better if Hutchinson shaves the leather thinner.”’ 

Large sums were patd by Cosin to Mr. House, the 
goldsmith, who prepared the meta!-work for the orna- 
mentation of certain of the books. 
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FRENCH BINDING. 


Samuel Pepys was very choice in his books, and tiked 
to have some specimens of the work of good binders in 
his collection. He mentions with commendation Nott, 
who bound Lord Chancellor Ciarendon’s library, but he 
does not tell us the names of those who put the gilding 
he so much admired upon the backs of his books. 

Some very elaborate and beautiful inlaid work with 
filagree tooling was done in England near the close of 








the seventeenth century, specimens of which are in the 
British Museum. I wish that we had means of finding 
out who were the artists, so that we might give honor 
where honor is due. 

In that curious beok, Dunton’s “‘ Life and Errors,”’ 
several binders are mentioned, but they were mostly 
Honest Dick Janeway is said 


binders of Jong numbers. 





FRENCH BINDING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


to be ‘‘an excellent binder and a tender husband.”’ 
We are also told that Edmond Richardson, of Scalding 
Alley, ‘‘ bound most of my calves leather books whilst 
I lived in the Poultry,’’ and that Thomas Axe was ‘‘ my 
Baker, in Warwick Lane, 


“‘ binds so extraordinary well, that two of my customers 


chief binder for ten years.”’ 


gave particular charge that no man in London should 
bind the books that they bought of me but Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Steel.”’ 
goodness of it, might vie with the Cambridge binding.”’ 
Mitchel, in Christopher's Alley, ‘‘ was a first-rate 
binder,’’ and Caleb Swinnock was the only man 
who could ever tempt Dunton 
leather books at 14s. the hundred.”’ 

The Harleian Library, founded by the Prime 
Minister, Robert Harley, first Earl of Oxford, and 
continued by his son Edward, second Earl, was 


Steel’s binding, “* for the fineness and 


“to take sheep's 


bound in a handsome manner, at a total cost of 
£18,000. The styie adopted for many ot the vol- 
umes consisted of a broad tooled border with 
centre panels, and the material was usually red 
morocco. 

Elliott and Chapman, binders of some eminence 
in their day, were employed by the Ear] of Oxford,’ 
but Wanley, that nobleman’s librarian, had trouble 
with their bills occasionally, as they did not like 
the system adopted of supplying them with 
lord’s leather.” 
some of the morocco skins at a cheap price, but 
Wanley told him that turn 
leatherseller.”* 
plied with doeskins, which were to serve instead 


of calf, but the grain was found to be coarser, like 


“my 
Mr. Chapman wanted to buy 
will not 


** my lord 


that of, sheep. 

Thomas Hollis was accustomed to decorate his 
books with emblematical devices appropriate to 
their several subjects. He employed the celebrat- 
ed artist Pingo to cut a number of tools for’stamp- 
ing on the sides and backs. The caduceus of 
Mercury was used for books of oratory and eloquence, 
the wand of Aésculapius for medical books, the cap of 
liberty for patriotic works, an owl for philosophy, and 
the pugio, or short sword used by the Roman soldiers, 
for military subjects. This style of binding was con- 
tinued by Thomas Brand (Hollis), to whom Hollis left 
all his property and his name. 

About the beginning of the second half of the 
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eighteenth century arose Roger Payne, the most cele- 
brated personage in the history of English bookbinding. 
This remarkable man was a native of Windsor Forest, 
and was apprenticed to Mr. Pote, the bookseller to 
Eton College. When he first came to London, he was 
employed by Thomas Osborne, and afterward was 
established in business near Leicester Square, by 
Thomas Payne, the bookseller, about the years 
1766-1770. He cut most of his tools himself, 
and formed a great variety of beautiful designs 
by combining them. His bills were very char- 
acteristic documents, and on that account many 
of them have been preserved. Here is part of 
the description of the work on ‘* The Harmony 
of the World,’’ by Haydon, 1642, which he did 
for Dr. Mosley : “‘ Bound in the very best man- 
ner, the book sewed in the very best manner 
with white silk, very strong and will open easy ; 
very neat and strong boards, fine drawing-paper 
the of the ‘book. 


The outsides finished in the Roste-Cructan taste 


inside, stained to suit color 


—very correct measured work. ‘he inside fin- 
ished in the Druzd faste with acorns, and S$. S. 
studded with stars, etc., in the most magnificent 
manner. So neat, so strong and elegant as this 
book is bound, the binding is well worth 13 s., 
and the inlaying, the frontispiece, cleaning, and 
mending is worth 2s.”’ 

The prices charged by Payne were very low, 
lavished 
6d. 


cleaning and repairing Hughes’s ** Natural His- 


considering the amount of labor he 


upon his work. He only charged 33. for 


tory of Barbadoes,’’ with green morocco joints : 
** Nat. Hist. fine 
° 


and strong drawing-paper to suit the color of 


green, a proper color—very 
the paper of the book, a fine sheet at the be- 
ginning and end of the book, and the sides of 
the boards covered with the saine fine drawing- 
paper; the title was very dirty, which I have 
cleanec and mended as neat as I possibly could ; 
the corners of the boards wanted a little mend- 
ing, and the roughness of the leather put to 
rights as much as possible. I have done everything 
according to order, to do the best—make the book a fine 
copy.—3S. 6d."’ 

Roger Payne’s masterpiece was a copy of the Glas- 
gow ‘‘ AEschylus”’ (1795) in the possession of Lord Spen- 
cer, the binding of which cost the earl 16/. 6s. tod. 
His favorite color was a pale olive, called by him Vene- 
tian. He seldom put much tooling on the side, and his 
strength lay in the appropriateness and charm of his 


designs. A short time before his death, he worked for 
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John Mackinlay, one of the best London binders of his 
day, who has the credit of having been the instructor of 
most of the celebrated artists who succeeded him. 
Payne died on November 20th, 1797, in Duke's Court, 
St. Martin’s Lane, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, at the expense of Thomas 
Payne, the bookseller. 
(To be continued.) 


























which owes its being to 
Henry P. Stephens and 
Edward Solomon, is now 
in course of rehearsal 
here ; and by the time this 
number reaches my read- 
ers will be in the full tide 
of performance, and, as I 
firmly believe, of success. 
The libretto is exceedingly amusing, and the music full 
of life and bright melody. Certain numbers in it are sure 
to be whistled and sung by every newsboy and boot 
black who hears them, while others will appeal forcibly 
to the more cultivated portion of the audience. The 
gentlemen who have created this operatic trifle have 
followed frankly in the steps of Gilbert and Sullivan, 
but have, unlike most imitators, very worthily rivalled 
their originals. 

The time of this attractive opera is the beginning 
of the present century ; thus giving an opportunity for 
the introduction of the quaint manners, music, and cos- 
tumes of the day. The first act passes on the shore of 
Southampton water, in a pretty garden. Bz//ee Tay- 
Jor, ‘‘a virtuous gardener,’’ is betrothed to Phebe 
Farleigh; a pretty village maiden, but has a rival in 
Christopher Crab, an ancient schoolmaster. Phebe 
also has a rival, Avadel/la Lane, the daughter of a local 
dignitary, Szr Wincing Lane, ** the self-made man.” 
The charity girls from the charity school near by sing 
the song of ‘‘ The Simple Young Gardener,”’ wish Pha@be 
all sorts of good fortune, and present their little gifts. 
Captain Felix Flapper of H. M. S. Thunderbomb ap- 
pears in company with S¢r Méncine Lane, who, as 
the patron of the charity school, exercises his privilege 
of kissing the girls all round. The captain follows his 
example, both getting in return a ‘* charity-bob’’ and a 
thank you, sir.’ Szr Wincing Lane sings the song 
of ‘* The Self-Made Man,”’ the captain meantime mak- 
ing love to Phabe, who repulses his advances, There 
are now three people interested in the removal of 72/- 
/ee —the captain, the schoolmaster, and Avade//a —and 
by their intervention, Bex Barnacle, the ‘* bosun’’ of 
the Thunderbomb, who has come on shore with his 
press-gang, is instructed to carry him off. Barnacle 
relates his own Jove experiences in the song “ All on 
Account of Eliza,’’ and Bz//ee and Craé are both seized 
and carried off. 

Two years elapse before the second The 
scene opens upon Portsmouth harbor, with H. M. S. 
Thunderbomb at anchor. Arabella Lane presses her 
claims on Az7/ee, who has become a lieutenant, and is 
disposed to yield and wed Aradel/a, on condition that 
her ‘‘ father comes down handsome.’’ At this junc- 
ture Phebe, who, in search of her lover, ran away to 
sea, followed by her comparfions, the charity girls, ap- 
pears in the dress of a common sailor, answering to the 
name of Richard Carr. Captain Flapper confesses, 
in the presence of R¢chard Carr, the love with which 
Phebe inspired him, and communicates the intelligence 
of Bzllee’s approaching marriage with Arabella. Sir 
Mincing Lane has become a commander in the volun- 
teers, and now appears at the head of his company, 
and endeavors to persuade some of the sailors to join 
his command. Pade offers to join as a recruit, when 
she is claimed as a messmate by Barnacle, at the head 
of the sailors, and a quarrel ensues. Captain Flapper 
enters, and to quiet them sings a song, saying that all 
this is the result of love. Christopher Crad incites 
Phebe to revenge herself upon her faithless lover Bz//ee. 
The opportunity is given her by the entrance of Bz//ee 
and Arabella, Crab meanwhile climbing a lamp-post to 
have a view of the expected combat. She fires at Bz/- 
Zee, but her aim is spoiled by the ‘‘ bosun’’ and the 
shot strikes Cvaé, who disappears overboard. Phabe 
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is seized and about to be executed, but is released on 
declaring herself to be a woman. 


Craé is fished out 





of the water, and appears with a Jetter in his hand from 
the Admiral saying that Bz7/ee Taylor is a coward and 
unworthy his rank. He is disrated, and his rank be- 
stowed upon the faithful P/a@ée, who rewards the gal- 
lant captain by her hand in marriage; and the opera ends 
with a repetition of the principal numbers, including 
Sir Mincing Lane's song, the charity girls’ chorus, 
Barnacle’s song, ‘* Allon Account of Eliza,’’ and F/af- 
per's song about ‘* Love,’’ winding up with the chorus : 

“ Love! love! love ! the firstborn of creation ; 

Love! love! love! the god of every nation ; 

Love! love! love! in each and every station ; 

The ruler of the universe is Love! love ! love !"’ 
So much for the plot. The music now demands con- 
sideration. There are, including the overture, twenty- 
three numbers. The overture is light ; composed in 
the old traditional style, of the principal melodies in the 


opera. An opening chorus of peasants, 


** To-day, to-day is holiday, 
We'll keep it in the usual way,” 
is very bright and sparkling, and gives the operetta a 
merry start, well calculated to put the audience in the 
right humor for an evening's enjoyment. It is inter- 
rupted by the grumblings of Chrzstopher Craé (the vil- 
lainous schoolmaster), who, inquiring as to the mean- 
ing of the noise, and being answered by the couplet 
quoted above, sings : 
** Ves, as you say, 
In the usual way. 
When the villager has a holiday, 
He keeps it in the usual way, 
And joyously carouses ; 
From morning until night 
To drink is his delight— 
He’s the pride of public houses—” 
adding in the next verse a “‘ dig’’ at the Dutch courage 
induced by such carousing. The chorus kindly help 
him along at their own expense ; and then, laughing at 
him, resume their original strain. 

The next musical number is a solo for Bz/lee Taylor 
(the virtuous gardener), in which he lauds his skill in 
his trade and his virtue as a man. The refrain of this 
song will probably make it a success. The duet, “* Ifs 
and Ans,’’ between Arabella (Sir Mincing Lane's 
daughter) and BzZ/ee, is a trifle too good for the general 
public, unless the words should be very distinctly sung ; 
in that case the music will be swallowed for their sake. 

The succeeding chorus of charity girls, with its 
laughable stage business, and Susaz’s song in praise of 
Phebe, are sure of a warm reception ; while Pade's 
song, descriptive of the change which occurs in a young 
girl’s life when she marries, will become more and more 
liked with every hearing. The charity girls’ chorus is 
as follows, the ‘* bob’’ being duly acted out : 

‘* Though we're bred upon charity 

We have plenty hilarity, 

We none of us whimper or murmur or sob ; 

> We stick to our letters, 

Are polite to our betters, 

And our manners we show by our charity bob—bob, bob—bob, bob ! 
Our charity bob--bob, bob-—bob, bob ! 
Our charity bob!” 

Sir Mincing Lane's song, the next number, is mod- 
elled frankly on the Fudge's song in “‘ Trial by Jury”’ 
and the Admzral’s song in “* Pinafore ;’’ to both of 
which it bears a strong resemblance. The words are 
good enough to be transcribed here, and I give them : 


‘* Many years ago I made a start 
With nothing, as a grocer’s boy ; 
I carried round parcels in a light spring cart, 
And served out pickles and soy. 
By dint of assiduity and dext’rous hand 
I rose a cashier to be ; 
For I always mixed the sugar with sand, 
And sloe-leaves sold for tea. 
For a self-made man you see in me, 
Not born of the aristocracee ; 
It's a feather in my cap 
That I never cared a rap 
How I gathered up my L. §, D. 
Chor.—For a self-made made man, etc. 


‘** My master died, and his widow forlorn 
I surveyed with a kindly eye ; 
She was not what is called a beauty born, 
Nor an angel from the sky. 


When I told my love she bestowed her hand 
And her fortune, my bride to be; 
She was meant, alas! for a better land, 
And didn’t live long with me. 
For a self-made man you see in me, 
Not born of the aristocracee ; 
It’s a feather in my cap 
That I never cared a rap 
That I marrié¢d for L. S. D. 
Chor .—For a self-made man, etc. 


“ Of the city,of London Sheriff I was, 
When we feasted the king and court ; 
And his Majesty made me a knight, because 
He esteem’d our turtle and port. 
I obtained a coat of arms of gorgeous air, 
And a first-rate pedigree— 
Which proves that my ancestors princes were, 
But they hadn’t got L. S. D. 
For a self-made man you see in me, 
Not born of the aristocracee ; 
It’s a feather in my cap 
That I never cared a rap 
How I made myself for L. S. D. 
Chor.—For a self-made man, etc.” 


Phebe's song, ‘* The Guileless Orphan,’’ which fol- 
lows, will depend entirely on the singer for its success 
or failure. If sung and acted with any approach to 
French finish and sparkle, it will be very effective ; for 
the words are good, and the music expresses them ex- 
cellently. 

The next number, a trio for Arabella, Captain Flap- 
per, and Crad, entitled ‘* Revenge, Revenge,’ is 
founded on the tune of the ancient song of *‘ Billy 
Taylor,’’ of which I give the words at the end of this 
article, and from which the plot of this operetta is 
taken ; but many of those who know the old melody 
well will fail to recognize it here, owing to the fact of 
its being put in the minor. The idea of fortissimo 
** Hush’’-es at the end of this trio is a sufficiently pal- 
pable theft from Sullivan's ridiculously boisterous 
‘* Silence’ chorus in the “‘ Pirates of Penzance.’’ 

The sailors’ chorus which follows, ‘‘ The Gallant 
Thunderbomb,”’ is a very good imitation of the old Dib- 
din sea-songs, which, fifty years ago, gentlemen with 
big voices used to roar for their’ own delight and that 
of their friends. The words are: 


** She can swim like a duck, 
And her flag’s never struck, 
But has captured full many a prize, boys ! 
Not aship m the fleet 
With her can compete ; 
She can whip any foe twice her size, boys! 
Heave ho! heave ho? 
When the big guns blow, 
When the skulkers with affright are dumb, boys ! 
Why, she’ll weather any sea, 
If you'll only let her be ; 
There’s no craft like the Thunderbomb, boys !” 


Ben Barnacle's romance; ‘* All on Account of Eliza,’ 
which is the next number, is, in my opinion, going to 
be the popular success of the opera. I feel so sure of 
the fact that I shall take the room necessary for print- 
ing the words of it entire : 


“‘ The yarn as I am about to spin, 
Is all on account of Eliza, 
I'll tell you how I was taken in, 
All on account of Eliza. 
She said she’d ever be true to one; 
But she bolted away with a son of a gun! 
So I cut my stick, and to sea I run— 
All on account of Eliza ! 
Chorus.—(Repeat last two lines.) 


** I’ve nearly been blown away in a gale, 

All on account of Eliza ; 
And I've almost been eaten up by a whale, 

All on account of Eliza. 
I’ve had sword-cuts by dozens, and I’ve been shot through, 
I’ve had the yellow fever, and almost the blue, 
I’ve been bitten by sharks, and by crocodiles, too, 

All on account of Eliza. 

Chorus.—(Repeat the last two lines.) 


** I’ve courted the ladies all through my life, 
All on account of Eliza ; 
But never could steer to the proper wife, 
All on account of Eliza. 
I’ve kissed and I’ve hugged them in every port, 
The fat and the lean, the tall and the short ; 
But somehow or other they wasn’t my sort— 
All on account of Eliza. (Chor.) 
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** My duty is now smart lads to press— 

All on account of Eliza ; 

If they say ‘ No,’ why I say ‘ Yes’— 
All on account of Eliza. 

So look up, my messmates, some boys for the sea ; 

And if to your summons they do not agree, 

Why, shiver my timbers, just tell ’em from me, 
That it’s all on account of Eliza!" (Chor.) 

The gentleman who plays this part has also some 
extra verses for use as ‘* encores,’’ which are as good 
as these. The melody is one that you catch immedi- 
ately, and it sticks to you. I shall be rather astonished 
if ‘* All on Account of Eliza’’ does not come to be as 
much of a catch-word as the ‘* Never? Well, hardly 
ever,’’ of ‘‘ Pinafore’’ fame. 

The wedding chorus is very cleverly written ; the 
voices giving, all through, the effect of an energetically 
rung chime of bells. Judging by the rehearsal I heard, 
it is in danger of being sung too fast, which will mar 
the effect ; but that is not the composer’s fault, as he 
has carefully marked it Andante Moderato. 

The finale of this act is a busy concerted piece, wind- 
ing up with a rollicking farewell chorus as the sailors 
take their departure, carrying the unfortunate Bz//ee 
and Craé with them. 

The second act opens with a short bright chorus, 
** Back again,’’ which is followed by a couple of dances. 
The next number is a song for Craé, ‘* The Poor 
Wicked Man,”’ the success of which is, I think, prob- 
lematical ; but the duet between Arvadella and Billee, 
entitled ‘‘ The Ballad of the Billow,’’ certainly ought to 
please, and Phade’s song with chorus, ‘* The Faithful 
Crew,”’ will be highly successful if the chorus do their 
duty, as I think they will. 

Billee’s \esson in politeness to Pha@de, a duet and 
chorus called “‘ In Days gone by,”’ will depend entirely 
on the stage manager for its success, If the “‘ busi- 
ness’’ is good, it will take; if not, it will not. The 
music is neither bad enough nor good enough to make 
any mark of its own. 

The trio between Pha@de, Susan, and Captain Flap- 
per, ** A trim little Craft was Phoebe,’’ stands, music- 
ally, in the same position as the preceding number ; 
but is more unfortunate in not having so much chance 
of salvation through stage action. But the Volunteers’ 
chorus, ** With fife and drum,”’ has “‘ snap”’ and “‘ go”’ 
enough for any situation or any audience, and ought 
to rouse everybody to someenthusiasm. Toa musician 
it is a rather astonishing number, as it begins in E flat 
and ends in E! 

A short concerted piece leads into F/apfer’s song, 
‘* Love, love, love !’’ the chorus of which is subsequent- 
ly used as a ‘‘ wind-up’’ to the opera. The words of 
this song, although not quite equal to those I have pre- 
viously quoted, are worth the space they will occupy, 
so I will give them : 

**Do you know why the rabbits are caught in the snares, 

Or the tabby-cats shot on the tiles ? 

Why the tigers and lions creep out of their lairs, 
Why an ostrich will travel for miles ? 

Do you know why a sane man will whimper or cry, 
And weep o’er a ribbon or glove? 

Why a cook will put sugar for salt in a pie ? 
Do you know? Well, I'll tell you; it’s love !”’ 

(As I have given the words of the chorus earlier in 
this article, I will not repeat them here.) 

“Do you know why a plain girl will think herself fair, 

Or a clever man wisdom refuse? 

Do you know why a dwarf rises yards in the air, 
And a giant sinks into his shoes ? 

Do you know why a brave man takes refuge in flight, 
While a coward no danger can move ? 

Why night becomes day, and day becomes night? 
Do you know? Well, I'll tell you ; it’s love !"” 

The effect of this becomes very funny when it is 
sung, as the chorus roar out a ferocious and stento- 
rian ‘‘ No!’’ at the end of each question. The con- 
certed piece which succeeds this is of no great interest ; 
but the quarrelling duet between Phebe and Aratella 
is very spirited, though it must be confessed that it 
owes most of its effect to the chorus. In the finale 
the only music worthy of notice is the brief—the very 
brief—melody for Ph@de and the chorus, *‘ For now I 
am Lieutenant of the Thunderbomb ;’’ as what pre- 
cedes it is of a scrappy and ejaculatory character, and 
what follows is simply a repetition of some of the prin- 
cipal airs already mentioned. 

There will doubtless be a tremendous public demand 
for vocal scores shortly after the production of this 
work, as there was in the case of “* Pinafore’; and 
some enterprising publisher will run an edition through 
the press as fast as possible to supply this demand. 
But I wish to warn this publisher (whoever he may be) 


and those of the public who may purchase English 
scores, that the opera as published is a mass of villain- 
ous and misleading mistakes ; and that before republi- 
cation in this country it ought to be thoroughly cor- 
rected. 
a specimen of such atrociously careless proof-reading. 
Some of the errors are such as any one can correct ; 
but there are others which will puzzle even a skilled 
musician fora moment or two, since they occur not only 
in the harmony but frequently in the melody. 

This opera is to be produced at the Standard Theatre 
in this city. 
it was at this theatre that ‘‘ Pinafore’ was first pro- 
duced ; and the enormous success that had may be 
considered a good omen for this, its legitimate suc- 
cessor. The company engaged for the work is a fine 
one, all the principals having been engaged with special 
reference to their fitness for the characters intrusted to 
them ; the chorus is Jarge and its members have good 


I have never before seen from the other side 


Many of my readers may remember that 


voices ; the stage managing is in most competent and 
energetic hands; the scenery will be painted by a 
well-known and celebrated artist from models of the 
original scenery brought from London; and the con- 
ductor’s position will be fille] by Mr. Alfred Cellier, 
whose abilities need no certificate from me. 
I promised to end this article with the words of the 
original ballad of ‘* Billy Taylor,’’ which are as follows : 
“ Billy Taylor was a brisk young fellow, 
Full of mirth and full of glee; 
And his mind he did discover 
Toa lady fair and free. 
Chorus.—Tir-re-ir-e-lol-lol-lol-lido, 
Tir-re-ir-e-lol-lol-da ; 
Tir-re-ir-e-lol-lol-lol-lido, 
Tir-re-ir-e-lol-lol-da. 
** Four and twenty stout young fellows, 
Clad they were in blue array, 
Came and pressed poor Billy Taylor, 
And forthwith sent him to sea. 


** Soon his true love followed arter, 
Under the name of Richard Carr, 
And her lily-white hands she daubed all over 
With the nasty pitch and tar. 


“ When they came to the first engagement, 
Boldly she fit among the rest, 
Till a cannon-ball her jacket opened, 
And discovered her lily-white breast. 


“ When the captain came to hear on’t, 
He said, ‘ What wind has blown you here ?” 
Says she, ‘ I come for to seek my true love, 
Whom you pressed and I love so dear.’ 


‘*** Tf his name is Billy Taylor, 
He’s both cruel and severe ; 
And in the morning if you rise early, 
You will see him walking with his lady dear.’ 


** In the morning she rose early, 
Just before the break of day, 
And there she saw her Billy Taylor, 
Walking with his lady gay. 


“*Straightway she called for sword and pistol, 
Which was brought at her command, 
And then she shot her Billy Taylor, 
With his true love hand in hand. 


** When the captain came for to hear on’t, 
He very much applauded her for what she’d done, 
And straightway made her First Lieutenant 
Of the gallant Thunderbomb.” 
oe of 


“OLIVETTZT£Z.” 


THE operetta, or rather opera bouffe, of ‘‘ Olivette’’ 
is a recent successful novelty in a small form; and, 
partly for that reason, partly from its own merits, de- 
serves some notice. This amusing little work will prob- 
ably be given all over the country, anda synopsis of its 
plot will not be out of place. Odvette, the daughter of 
the Seneschal Marvejol, is in love with Vadentzne, an 
officer of the guards of the Countess of Rousillon, who 
is herself in love with him. The Seneschal has deter- 
mined that his daughter shall marry an old sea-captain, 
named De Merrimac (whose nephew Va/lentine is), 
and whose ship, the Cormorant, is then lying at anchor 
at Perpignan. The Countess of Rouszllon suddenly 
appears at Perpignan, and accepts the hospitality of the 
Seneschal, Ol¢vetfe giving up her own room for the 
Countess’s use. Valentine coming to serenade Olve/te, 
sees a shadow on the window-blind of her room, which 
he of course fancies tobe hers. He goes to the window 
and taps upon it, calling her by name. To his horror, 
he is answered by screams from the Countess. The 
guards seize him, and heis imprisoned. De Merrimac 
is called to instant duty to chase some pirates ; Vaden- 
tine escapes through the broken roof of his insecure 
prison, and by O/¢vette’s advice dresses himself in a suit 


of his uncle's clothes, and marries her in that disguise, 
as De Merrimac. 

In the next act, the wedding festivities are in prog- 
ress, and Vadentine is sorely troubled by the continual 
changes of costume rendered necessary by the fact that 
he has to appear sometimes as his uncle, sometimes as 
himself. The Duke des Jfs, the Countess’s cousin, is 
perfecting his thirty-ninth plot to seize her territory, and 
seeks (through O/zvet/e, who has by chance become ac- 
quainted with his conspiracy and an enforced partner 
in it) the aid of the false De Merrzmac, whom he sup- 
The Duke is 
to capture the Countess, and De Merrimac is to carry 
her off in his ship. All is arranged, and the signals 
But the real De Merrimac returns in the 


poses to be the real one, in his designs. 


agreed upon. 
midst of the festivities (the pirates having fled beyond 
reach), and though much puzzled by the congratulations 
showered upon him, accepts the situation, The Dake 
gives to the real De Merrzmac the signal agreed upon 
with the false one. 
the guards, whom he has suborned, seize 


Of course it is not understood ; but 
the Countess 
and carry her off. The curtain falls amid general con- 
fusion ; the only very clear fact being that O/7ve?fe and 
Valentine are determined to release the Cowzfess and to 
stick to each other. 

In the next and last act they succeed, after some mis- 
adventures, in setting the Cowszfess free; and she, out 
of gratitude, ratifies their marriage and bestows her own 
hand upon the Duke des Zfs, thus rendering further 
conspiracies on his part unnecessary. 

At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, where the piece is now 
being played, the cast is generally excellent and the 
Miss Catherine Lewis, as O/svette, 
gives the best opera bouffe performance we have had 
since Aimée left us; Mr. John Howson, as De JJerrz- 
mac, is as good as any one could be ; and Mr, Frederick 


scenery beautiful. 


Lennox, as Cogwelicot, is a worthy companion of these 
Veloutine (the 
‘* makes up”’ 
the part much too young, sings exceedingly well and 


two; while Miss Marie Jansen, as 
Seneschal’s housekeeper), although she 


acts fairly. 

Farnie, the translator, has made the dialogue exceed- 
ingly funny ; and it loses none of its point in the hands 
of the members of this company. The scenery is ex- 
quisite. The management of the lights in the first act, 
which embraces daylight, sunset, twilight, and moon- 
light, is masterly ; and Mr. Woods, who has this de- 
partment in charge, deserves special mention for the 
skilful manner in which he fulfils his difficult duty. If 
the old fogies at the Academy of Music would go and 
learn something from him, we should not have the dis- 
graceful bungling I complained of in my notice of 
‘* Mefistofele.’’ 

The music is light, as befits the subject, but betrays 
throughout the hand of a thoroughly competent and in- 
genious musician. Toa musical listener the interesting 
numbers are Valentine's Serenade, *‘ Darling, good 
night’’ (very badly sung by the incapable tenor of the 
Fifth Avenue Company), and O@¢vette’s ‘* Sobbing 
Song,’ both in the first act; the quintette, “It is 
he,’’ and the duet (sung in this case asa solo by O/2- 
vette), ‘* Like carrier dove,”’ 

The taking numbers for the public are, in the first act, 
the waltz song, ‘* First love,’’ and the ridiculous song, 


in the second act. 


‘* Bob up serenely’’ ; in the second act, ‘* The Faran- 
dole”’ ; in the third act, the mirth-provoking solo and 
‘The Torpedo and the Whale,’’ and De Mer- 


chorus, 
rimac’s bolero, ‘* Where balmy garlic scents the air.’ 

As performed at the Fifth Avenue, some numbers had 
to be omitted, the Countess and the Duke des Ifs being 
equally incapable of singing. Some of the Coustess’s 
music was sung by Ve/outzne (who took her place in all 
the concerted numbers), and some of the Duke's by 
Coqguelicot. 

If I had space, I should like to mention many points 
in Miss Lewis’ admirable impersonation of O/ivette ; 
but I must content myself by saying that she has all the 
French finish and “* chic,’’ without a shade of unpleas- 
ant suggestiveness. 

I must also mention the very effective orchestration 
this company is using (not the original, alas! for man- 
agers will not pay for the original orchestration of any- 
thing but grand opera, and frequently not for that), and 
the admirable way in which Mr. Jesse Williams, the 
conductor, keeps his rather bad orchestra firmly in 
hand. The chorus also deserves praise. The female 
portion is more than usually blessed in the matter of 
good looks, and both men and women sing pretty well ; 
while they seem all to be free from that apparent lack 
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of interest in the most astounding events which is com- 
mon in choruses. An earthquake might open the 
stage at the feet of your average chorister without draw- 
ing from him the faintest manifestation of surprise or 
alarm, provided he happened at the moment to be en- 
gaged in the exercise of his vocation. But here the 
choristers do appear to have some faint inkling of what 
is passing before and around them, and even condescend 
semi-occasionally to evince in their movements and looks 
some interest in the events of the opera. For this the 
chorus-master deserves hearty thanks, and he has mine. 
C.F. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 





Joserry has commenced a series of three piano 
recitals at Steinway Hall. Each is for some charitable 
purpose. Taking into consideration the celebrity of 
the performer and the excellence of the objects, the 
attendance at them ought to be phenomenal; yet at 
the first the hall was barely one third full. The 
pianist played with more power than usual, and with 
all his customary and marvellous finish of execution. 
I remember no pianist who has equailed him in the 
matter of safely unravelling the most involute and appar- 
ently impossible passages. Liszt, as he stands, is not 
sufficiently difficult for him ; he turns single note pas- 
sages into sixths and thirds, and invents new cadenzas 
of fabulous impossibility. But his field is evidently 
somewhat restricted (not as regards power of execution, 
for I doubt whether anything has ever been written 
which he cannot easily master, but) as to conception. 
He does not appear to understand Schumann at all ; 
and his idea of the first movement of the *‘ Sonata Ap- 
passionata’’ was almost funny. But in Liszt he is 
thoroughly at home, and in Chopin. His own pieces, 
three of which he played as a, b, and c, are merely 
vehicles for exhibiting his phenomenal digital dexterity ; 
they convey no idea, and have not even a foundation 
of melody. They will, however, set our ambitious 
pianists at work, practising harder than ever; but, 
practise as they will, 1 doubt whether many (I might 
almost say ‘‘ any’’) of them ever achieve more than 
the power to scramd/e through these mazes of difficulty. 


* 
* * 


RUMMEL also projects seven recitals. Here is a 
pianist who is the exact antipodes of Joseffy. To 
Joseffy’s elaborate finish he opposes overpowering 
passion and fire ; to Joseffy’s whispering pianissimo an 
almost orchestral power and largeness ; while in gran- 
deur and variety of conception he far surpasses his 
rival. Both players have their ardent admirers, and 
both deserve such attendants. There are many who 
do not believe that the piano should ever try to be an 
orchestral or passionate instrument, who think that 
modern pianism should be only the refinement and ex- 
tension of that school of which Hummel was a cele- 
brated example ; to such Joseffy appeals irresistibly. 
But there are also those who remember how Rubin- 
stein made the piano rejoice, shout, dream, and weep, 
and who learned from that master that there was after 
all some soul in the apparently cold instrument, did 
one but know how to set to work to find it ; and this 
class admire Rummel. It is not for me to say in which 
faction lies the greater amount of right ; both sides de- 
fend their individual causes with many good arguments. 
The matter is, after all, prigcipally one of temperament ; 
and we are lucky in having here two men, each worthy 
of reigning in his own peculiar kingdom. 


* 
* * 


Miss EMMA ABBOTT and her opera company have 
given us a two weeks’ season. They had an awful 
orchestra and a tremendous patronage. The prima 
donna, whose name designates the troupe, has certainly 
improved very much; she has not become a great 
operatic artist—nature has denied her certain gifts 
necessary for that position—but she has improved much 
more than could have been expected in the year and 
one or two odd months which have elapsed since her 
previous appearance in this city. She has stil] the fault 
of over-acting ; she has as yet no ideaof the value and 
effect of vefose upon the stage; and she is still too 
fond of ending every aria with a trill, a cadenza, or a 
high note, or with all three—repeating her effects until 
they cease to be effective, instead of judiciously saving 
them for certain salient points ; but in spite of these 
faults she has improved greatly. Her general execu- 


tion is lighter ; her trill is a trill and not aslow wobble ; 
and her action, though still excessive, is more justly 
directed. One of the strongest proofs of her improve- 
ment was given by our sapient daily newspaper critics, 
no doubt unconsciously. It was this: When she sang 
here before they used her as a butt for their fun and 
ridicule ; this time, although their criticisms were gen- 
erally adverse (sometimes unreasonably and unjustly so) 
they were, at least, serious in tone. Whether Miss 
Abbott has or has not sufficient analytical power to see 
how great a gain this is, the fact remains that it is really 
an immense one. Her company is very uneven ; good 
in some respects, astonishingly weak in others, but, 
on the whole, sufficiently satisfactory. Mr. Stoddard 
has greatly improved ; so has Miss Maurel, although 
she sadly needs a good method to do justice to her 
naturally fine voice ; while, in Miss Rosewald, Miss 
Abbott has secured a lady who is an artist. Her ex- 
ecution is phenomenal in its purity, and her acting 
shows experience, tact, and justly directed study. 


* 
* ok 


THE Strakosch and Hess English Opera Company 
is soon to pay us a visit. This company made the 
fatal mistake of being too big and too expensive ; as a 
natural consequence it has seen some trying times and 
been through threatening experiences. 1 will write 
more at Jength about it when I have seen it. 


* 
* * ' 


Mr. LASAR, the gentleman whose Evangelical 
Hymnal I dissected last month, has in press a finely 
selected volume of English church anthems. Though 
there are some things in the arrangement and editing 
of the volume which I do not approve, it will be a val- 
uable addition to our scanty church musical literature, 
for most of the so-called church music published in this 
country is simply hashed Italian opera, and, as such, 
thoroughly unfit for use in sacred worship. 

CARYL FLorIo. 








Correspondence. 


“ STOPPING-OUT” AN UNDERGLAZE BACK: 
GROUND. 
Editor of The Art Amateur. 

Sir: In laying a flat tint for my background in underglaze 
painting, I am much troubled by my brush trespassing over the 
outline of the subject into the design itself. I find it impossible 
to correct such mistakes without injuring the painting more or 
less. There is a stopping-out composition of some kind I 
understand. Please tell me how it is used. UNDERGLAZE. 

ANSWER.—After sketching and outlining the design, mix a 
little chalk with some water and a little gum, and cover the whole 
pattern with the composition. When it is quite dry, the back- 
ground color may be laid on over the whole plaque with a large 
brush in smooth, even strokes, and the dabbler used if the ground 
is to be quite flat. The plaque must be put away out of the 
reach of dust until thoroughly dry. Then place it in a basin 
of water, or a clean wooden or glass bowl, which is safer, and, 
when the composition is found to be soft, gently wash it while 
still under water with a piece of cotton wool. Nota particle of 
the chalk should be allowed to remain on, and if not too strongly 
mixed with gum there is no difficulty found in removing it. 
When cleaned off the pattern will show clear and ready for the 
color it is to receive. 





PAINTING ON LEATHER. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Will you inform me in your next issue how to paint on 
leather with oil paints without the oil spreading, and greatly 
oblige A SUBSCRIBER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—For painting in oil, wash the leather with a very 
thin mixture of alum and mucilage ; when dry paint over it. For 
painting in water-colors, mix Chinese white with the colors. 





MARCOLINI DRESDEN. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I see in THE ART AMATEUR for October, 1880, a notice 
in the correspondents’ column relating to a Dresden cup and 
saucer, supposed to be the only cup and saucer with the mark of 
the Marcolini period, which dates from 1796. I have a cup and 
saucer, dark blue, with a fine painting on each. The Mar- 
colini mark is on both cup and saucer; on the cup is written 
‘*Meissen,” on the saucer, ‘‘ Dresden.” We suppose it has 


. been in the family nearly a hundred years, and it is in a perfect 


state of preservation. M. R. B., Dorchester, Mass. 


ANSWER.—If our correspondent will look again at our answer 
to ‘‘S. J. M.,” she will see that we made no such statement as 
that the latter had ‘‘the only-cup and saucer.with the mark of 
the Marcolini period, which dates. from 1796."" “‘S, J. M.” 
wrote, describing a Dresden cup and saucer in his possession, 


‘rather dark green, 


marked with the blue crossed swords with a star between the 
handles, arfd asked its value, adding that he ‘‘ knew it had been 
in the family more than a hundred years.’ \nasmuch as the Mar- 
colini mark, which he describes as being on his piece, was not in 
use before 1796, we think we were quite safe in assuring him that 
his cup and saucer is entirely unique. The point of our reply 
was to show the folly of persons declaring that this or that object 
in their possession ‘‘ has been in the family for more than a hun- 
dred years,’’ before first finding out for themselves whether the 
object could possibly have been in existence such a long time 
ago. 


COLORING OAK BY FUMIGATION. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I have heard that there is a very good method of color- 
ing oak by fumigation in such a way as to give the wood an old 
appearance. Can you tell me what it is? I do not approve at 
all of imitation antiques; but, opposed as your magazine is to 
every kind of sham, you will agree with me, I think, that the 
newness of oak in furniture and dados is very objectionable, and 
that it is legitimate to tone oax so long as it is not done by stain- 
ing. CABINET-MAKER, Detroit, Mich. 


ANSWER.—The process is effected by fumigation with liquid 
ammonia. It is very simple. Get a large packing-case, or, 
better still, make a room in a corner of the polishing-shop about 
9 feet long, 6 feet high, and 3 feet 6 inches wide; pass paper 
over the joints; let the door close on to a strip of india-rubber 
tubing; put a pane of glass in the side of the box or house, to 
enable you to examine the progress of coloring. In putting in 
your work see that it does not touch anything to hinder the free 
course of the fumes. Put two or three dishes on the floor to 
hold the ammonia; about half a pint is sufficient for a case of 
this size. The ammonia differs in purity, some leaving more 
residue than others. Small articles can be done by simply cover- 
ing them with a cloth, having a little spirits in a pot underneath. 
The color lightens when the wood is polished. It is even and 
pure, not destroying the transparency of the wood. 


MR. VAYE’S ORIENTAL RUG. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

S1r: In reference to Persian decoration, of which much has 
been lately said, the fact is everything was permitted by the 
Persian religion for art representation, and Persian art was an 
instinct almost before the Mohammedan religion conquered 
Persia. As for the rug, I think you will find on examination 
that the silver wire is simply embroidery in chain-stitch, as it 
does not pass through the ornament, and is certainly not part of 
the web. MARY GAY HUMPHREY, 76 Madison Avenue. 

[Ourcorrespondent forwards with this communication an inter- 
esting article on Oriental embroidery, for which we hope to find 
room next month.—ED.] 


Additional “‘ Correspondence” and ‘Reviews of New Publica- 
tions” are crowded out of this number. 








SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE LXXXVIII. is a design for a large plaque— 
‘Goldfinch, Butterfly, and Acacia’’—by Camille Piton. The 
following are Prof. Piton's instructions for painting it: Ground: 
light turquoise-blue on the top and light ivory-yellow at the 
bottom. Acacia: Flowers, yellow for mixing, and sky-blue 
(light) for the first painting, retouched with gray No. 2 for the 
second firing. Leaves and stems, apple greens, yellow for mix- 
ing, ultramarine for the first painting, retouched with grass green 
No. 5 and brown No. 108 for the second firing. Goldfinch: 
Beak, yellow for mixing (light). Head, white and black (bluish 
black). Wings, black and silver-yellow. Body, brown bitume. 
Tail, black and gray (the black is a mixture of brown-black and 
blue). Butterfly: Yellow (silver-yellow), red (carmine red), 
white of the china, and black border. The small flowers are 
white, and the stems and foliage green (deep chrome-green and 
yellow for mixing). The wrong directions were given for paint- 
ing the plaque design (PLATE LXXXVII.) in the February extra 
supplement—‘‘ Goldfinch, Butterfly, and Rose” (Ismerie vil- 
losa). The ground, the bird, and the butterfly should be done 
according to the directions given above for PLATE LX XXVIII. 
The roses are white. First painting: light sky blue and yellow 
for mixing; for the centre use silver-yellow. Retouch with gray 
No. 2, the centre with brown No. 3. The foliage should be deep 
chrome green and yellow for mixing ; retouch with grass green 
No. 5 and brown No. 108. The branches should be gray and 
brown (neutral gray and brown bitume). 

PLATE LXXXIX. is a group of figures represent- 
ing characters in the new comic opera of ‘ Billee Taylor," 
drawn for THE ART AMATEUR by Geo. R. Halm. They are 
especially suitable for outline embroidery or. for ‘‘ etching '’ on 
linen. 

PLATE XC, is a design for a tea-cosy—‘‘ Cher- 
ries. Make the stalks of a pinkish green hue and the leaves 
The cherries may be merely outlined 
but look best filled in; it is safest to do them flat and not at- 
tempt shading. Remember that a round fruit worked in rounds 
has a more natural shape if you begin at the point where the 
stalk joins, 

PLATE XCI. is a group of designs for borders and 
panels. 

TwoO tiles cleverly painted with Japanese designs by 
Miss May King, of Salem, Mass., have been mounted in ebony 


‘for their New York purchaser by Roux & Co., and finished with 


elaborate silver settings by Dominick & Haff. 
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PORTFOLIO 


WILD FLOWERS 


A selection of 40 of the finest Wild 
Flowers, printed in Chromo-Lithography 
in the best manner. 

Put up in two handsome boxes, per 
box, $1.50. 


PORTFOLIO 


GARDEN FLOWERS. 


A selection of 40 of the finest Garden 
Flowers, executed in Chromo-Lithography 
in the highest style. 

Put up in handsome boxes, 20 in each 
box, per box, $1.50. 





“To decorators of all classes who wish studies for china painting, wood, or textile decorations, these 
plates will be specially serviceable, as both the colors and compositions are good. The iris, water lily, 
sweet pea, marigold, tulip, jessamine, fuchsia, and thistle, are among the more familiar plants, while there 
are many others less common which it would be well to introduce asa variation from the bulrush and pansy 
that is suggested by the mere thought of a decorative art society salesroom.”—7he Art /nterchange. 


‘* The colored figures are exquisitely beautiful.”’"—Gardeners’ Magazine. 





The following Practical Guides to Water-Color Painting each contain 24 Colored 
Plates by R. P. Leircn, and full Instructions to the Learner; and the Plates show 
the progress of the work through its different stages. Oblong 4to, Cloth, each $2.50. 


A Course of Sepia Painting. 


“Those who wish to see Sepia Painting thoroughly well treated in respect to form, color, light, and 
shade, and the best method of producing effect with ease of manner, will do well by consulting these pages.’ 
—Standard. 


A Course of Painting in Neutral Tints. 


The directions are ample, and the 24 plates are admirabiy varied for the purposes to which they are 
devoted. 

“As a practical guide to sketching in Water-Colors, we do not know of a better course of instruction than 
is afforded by the series prepared by R. P. Lerrcu. The complete set embraces three volumes, convenieut 
in size and shape, each of which is complete in itself, but which taken together are intended as progressive 
grades from the production of a sketch in sepia to c areful study with a full palette.”—Christian Union. 





A Course of Water-Color Painting. 


“The ‘Water-Color’ 
structions are concise and clear.’ 


Illustrations alone are worth treble the cost of the volume, and the printed in- 
’'—Birmingham Post. 


If not for Sale by your Bookseller, we will send prepaid on receipt of price. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


London, Paris, and 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


[2 Send for New Catalogue. 





WADSWORTH BROS. & HOWLAND, 
Importers and Dealers in 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Ge Send for Catalogue. 





SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, 34 EAST 19th STREET. 


Tue Society or Decorative Art will hold, during the first two weeks of May, an Exhibition of Designs 
and Embroideries at the American Art Gallery, 6 East 23d Street, and offers as prizes 


$500 Fr the best Design for a Porticre or Window Hanging. 

$100 Fer the Second-best. 

$2 OO Fer the best Design for Screens, of not less than three panels. 
$50 For the Second-best. 


Qh for the best Design for Frieze or Band, applicable to Table Cover, 
Lambrequin, or other Decorative purposes 


3: DS For the Second-best. 


Individual prizes have also been offered to the amount of $300. Circulars and any additional information may 
be obtained at the Society of Decorative Art, 34 East 19th Street, New York. 
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60 ETCHINGS. 
QLD LAND-MARKS oF New York. | 


By MRS. ELIZA GREATOREX. 


Wrappers, $25; Portfolio, half morocco, $30; Scrap- | 
Books, half morocco, $35 ; Scrap-Books, 
full morocco, $40. 


Rare Engravings. 
FINE 


Modern Etchings. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 243 Broadway, 
New York, has recently returned from Eu- 
rope with a superb collection, including 
jine framing 


SUITABLE FOR 


Mrs. Lamb’s History of ine City of New York. 


FINE BINDING A SPECIALTY. 


ILLUSTRATING 
many 


subjects, at moderate prices. 
Correspondence is invited. 
sent on approval to any address. 


LEngravings 





HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 

Fifth Avenue, 

Entrance, No, 2 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


PICTURE FRAMES, 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


IMPORTER OF * 


‘are Books, Engravings and Etchings, 


| Portraits, Views, ete, ete., for illustrating, 
| 2 BARCLAY STREET, Astor House, N, Y. 


FINE ARTS, MIRRORS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. LUDOVICI’ S 


cme & UJ I1O, 
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H. WILMURT & CO., 
969 Sixth Avenue, bet. 54th and 55th Sts., 


3RONZE FRAMES A SPECIALTY. 





GOLDBERG &* SUSSMANN, 


DEALERS IN 
+ ARVISES’ MATERIALS. > 
' ' . Oil, Water and China Colors for Painting and Drawing. 
Fine Furniture, Stained Glass, Ag ge ee ae oe 


receive prompt attention. 
And DECORATIONS. 262 SIXTH AVENUE, Near 7th St., 
ARTISTIC METAL WORK FOR FIREPLACES. 


resigns and Estimates on appticarion,  \F* GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO. 


Stup1o AND Exutisition Rooms: | ->ARY: HaRNITURE:+ 
32 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK. First Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 


H. EDGAR HARTWELL, 
(Formerly of Boston,) 


DEsIGNER AND MAKER OF 


N. Y. 











Horse Cars from Scollay, Bowdoin and Hay- 
market Square, Boston, 


{ 
EXHIBITION ROOMS OF 


J. B. Weenainaen = 9 WD AND SLATE MANTELS, 
Importer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Japanese aud Chinese Goods, 


No. 7 WASHINGTON PLACE, 





eo Open 
Stained Glass, Doors, 


Wood Fires, Plaster Centres, 
Windows, Blinds, etc. 


a gy assortment and lowest prices. Call and 
amine. 


BRADLEY & CURRIER, 54 and 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 
R. GLEDHILL, 
Paper Hangings 


And FRESCO PAINTING. 
894 Broadway. 
Workmen sent to all parts of the United States. 


Opp. rear New York Hotel, Cor. Mercer St., 





Desires to call attenxtion to the fine line of | 
. 


Porcelains, Curios, Lanterns, 
Silk Embroidered Screers, Antiques, 
Teakwood Furniture, 
Russian Lacquered Bowls, 
Lacquered Ware, etc., etc., 


} 
| 
| 
| 

Fust received and now open for exhibition. | 











Car 
889 BROADWAY, 
’ ’ ’ | 
THE F. J. NASH MPG CO.'S | gy, ro1n siret, NEW YORK. 
FINELY PREPARED a 

flil- Colors | in Patent Colla sible Tubes, | We would respectfully solicit the patronage of 
p ! | those desiring, in every respect, the utmost care in 
ALSO | the taking of PORTRAITS in every style, and 
ARTISTS’ ‘OILS MEDIUMS, to PHOT OGRA PHIC WORK of e very de- 
VARNISHES, LIQUIDS, scription, at the lowest prices consistent with the 


most superior workmanship. 
Portraits in Oil, CRAYON, Black and White, 
| or in colors, Water Colors, India Ink, or in minia- 


And PREPARATIONS, 


These are the finest colors and preparations made in | tyre form, executed in the most artistic manner 
this or any other country, and are sold at very moderate | 4 Sn fi f th , 
r 
prices, One agent wanted in each town. If your art | and to the satisfaction of those honoring us with 
material dealer does not “ti them, send direct to the | their attention. 


manufacturers for price-list. Goods sent prepaid upon 


receipt of price 


THE F. J. NASH MFG CO,, 


Yonkers, N. ¥. 


Signed, JULIUS LUDOVICI, 


THOMAS LORD. 


| 4NDREW GILLEN, Photographer. 


) 
i 


and 
FOR SALE 








GEO. FINKENAUR’S SONS & CO,, 


Artists’ Qateriats. 


We respectfully call tue actention ot our customers 
to the fact that we have built a large kiln of the 
most approved pattern for the firing. of decorated 
china, Having it on the premises we can thereby 
personally superintend the proper firing of all work 
sent to us by our patrons, 


613 & 516 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. | 
SOLE AGENTS for Jl for JULIANO WARE. 












RELIABLE 





ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26JohnSt., New York. 








WARREN, FULLER & CO., mmrcruners oF ARTISTIC WALL-PAPERS, 


No. 129 East 42d ~ adjoining Grand Central Depot, New York. 


The Designs in Wall-Papers 
by the American Artists, 


Mr. LOUIS C. TIFFANY 


AND 


Mr. SAMUEL COLMAN, 


Are produced SOLELY by i 
this firm. sah 





A fine collection of 
FRENCH and GERMAN PAPERS 
On Exhibition and Sale. 





Window-Shades Made to Suit 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 











FISHER & BIRD, 


An Workers Foreign anal Aangsigan Marbles, 


FOR DECORATIVE AND DOMESTIC PURPOSES. Also 
MONUMENTAL MARBLE AND GRANITE WORK, 
97 to 103 East Houston Street, New York. 


CHINA FIRED FOR AMATEURS 


IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
CEIARGEsS MODERATE. 


BENNETT g¢ LYCETT, 
4 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


N. E. MONTROSS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


For all Branches of Drawing, Painting, and Decorating, 


1380 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


IN ALL 
KINDS OF 


EsTABLISHED 1830.] 








Exceptionally Low Prices. 
Catalogue mailed Free. 


G HINA WeVINOHING HANCOCK & SON’S 


CELEBRATED WORCESTER AMATEUR COLORS. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR 
PAINTING ON CHINA AND EARTHENWARE. 
Over and under the Glaze. 
Largest variety in America of Minerat Coors, Lacrorx’s Tupes, etc. 


J. MARSCHING & CO., 21 Park Place, New York. 









Send for Price-List. 





‘WILLIAM GIBSON’S SONS, 
GLASS STAINERS AND ARTISTS IN HOUSEHOLD ART. 


SHOWROOMS AND FACTORY, 
142 East 33d St., bet. Lexington and 3d Aves., N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833. 





GIBSON’S PATENT CRYSTALLINE AND 13th CENTURY 
ANTIQUE GLASS 


A SPECIALTY. 





Send for our Catalogue for 1881, 
NOW READY. 


Architectural Enrichments, Mural Decorations in 
Painting, Papier-Mache and Cements, 


(= Everything at Club rates, 
((# Everything Free of Postage. 


All the $4 periodicals at $3.45, and others at 
similar rates, 


We make 
SPECIALTY. 


LONDON PUNCH,. . 


ART TILE, GLASS MOSAICS, etc., etc. 





ART IN ENGLAND. 


THE ARTIST 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS a 





+ per year, $3 75 


LONDON TIMES (Weekly), . 325 | 
ciuwsens’ uma,’ “ 250 | JOURNAL OF Home CULTURE, 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, “ 8 75 


The recognized organ in the London press of English 
All other prominent ENGLISH, FRENCH, and | 


GERMAN Periodicals at corresponding rates. 

(Ge Send for our Catalogue, giving club prices | 
on nearly Two THOUSAND publications, Free by 
mail to any address. 


| Art, is sent to any address in the world for an annual 


| subscription of 6s, 6d., or its equivalent (say $1.70). 
Post-Office Orders to be in favor of Wi1LLIAM REEVEs, 
185 Fleet Street, London, and made payable at the 
General Post-Office, London, N.B.—WNo dilustrations, 


A. H. ROFFE & Co., 


11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, | 





WM. REEVES, 185 Fleet St., London, 5.C. 


an 
872 to 874 Seventh Street, 





e 
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USE 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
@ BSple Proprietor and d Manufacturer of 
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: » DENTIFRICES. bs : 
ANGELIQUE ff = = 
r ra S THE “FAVORITES = = 
COTH-wA? a OF THE 7 “ 
MAUL DLNENA 2 BHigher Class in both Hemispheres, Pos mr 
NEW-YORK. fA < * = 
m NO HEALTH! NO BEAUTY! 
OLD EVERYWHERE WITHOUT SOLD EVERYWHERE 


SoOounND TEETH. 








THE BODEGA HAMPER, FOR FAMILY USE. 
+ 1 Bottle Madeira. 

$ l O r ‘ Pale Sherry. 

I ‘* Brown Sherry. 

\ r * Old Port. 

I “Rich Malmsey. 

3 Bottles Assorted Claret. 

tte jf. > So 

HAMPER “A,” half dozen assorted Wines and Spirits, $5. 


Hampers, variously assorted, can be had by application. Send for Price-List. 


‘THE BODEGA, Timothy Stevens, 83 Cedar St., | door E. of Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH: 351 BROADWAY. 


Twelve Bottles of 
Assorted Wines 








EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


WOOD + MANTELS, 


T. B. STEWART & €0., 75 and 


CABINET MANTEL TOPS 
With bevelled Plate or Plain Mirrors 
TILE HEARTHS, Etc. 


The most varied and complete stock of fine Mantels, etc. 
in the country, now on exhibition. 


ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS EXECUTED. 


77 West 23d Street, New York. 





UPHOLSTERY FELTS 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
Art Embroidery and Decorative Needlework. 


Samples of 86 Shades on Receipt of 10 eonts, 
Bentley Bros., 856 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss. 


Work begun, with materials to finish, for Tidies, 
reens, Cushions, etc. 


Send 3 cents for Catalogue. 
Bentley Bros., 856 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14thSts. 





Frucset, 


Photo-PLPortraits, 


1216 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Thirtieth St., NEW YORK. 


D. B. BEDELL, 
868 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts., N. Y. 
>IVORY WHITE WARE< 
For Art Decoration. 


Plaques, Vases, Minton Tiles, Lacroix’s Tube Colors, 
etc., etc. 








Russian Vapor BATHs, 
18 LAFAYETTE PLACE 


| NEAR THE GRAND CENTRAL HCTEL, 


+ Between Broadway and Bowery. 


| OPEN DAILY FROM 7 A.M. TO9 PM. 
Ladies’ Hours (daily) 9 to 12 A.M. 


Every suggestion which Health and Comfort could de- 
vise for 


A PERFECT BATE 
may be realized here. 





New York Conservatory of Music, 
New York Offices only at 


No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
Second door east of sth Ave. NEW YORK. 
(INCORPORATED 1865.) 

This renowned Music School and School of Elocu- 
tion, Oratory, Dramatic Art, Modern Languages, 
Drawing an Painting, offers unequalled advantages 
to pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 
A SpeciaL TraininG Course FOR TEACHERS. 
TERMS : 

Classes of ove page pciphecwarciviasuel " per quarter. 


STRICTLY Y PRIVATE | LESSONS, > m 


Free Elementary Classes and Classes in Harmony 
and Sight Reading. Sketch Class free to students. 
Musica land Art Receptions monthly. 

Quarters commence from date of entrance. 

SusscriPTIon Books open from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





#A. F. MULLER, TAILOR* 


31 Union Square, Corner 16th Street, New York City, 


Ladies’ Equestrian Outfits and Jackets a Specialty. 


THE BEST IMPORTED GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, AND THE MOST APPROVED STYLES. 





SAVE YOUR CAGE PETS. 


SHEPPARD’S SONG RESTORER, 


This preparation will in every case restore to their 
natural notes Birds who have lost their song, from 
the effects of cold or excessive moulting. For breed- 
ing birds and their young it is invaluable. Price, 
25c. Cin box, sent by mail, postage paid. Also for 
sale by dealers. 

F. E. McALLISTER, 29 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Postage stamps accepted. Reference as to my 
reliability, Tue ArT AMATEUR. 


NATIONAL 


KINE: ‘ARY: FOUNDRY, 


. 218 East 25th Street, New York. 
aaa Cc Gene Decoration for Buildings, 
Monuments and Altars. 
Architects’ Designs executed, and designs furnished 
for special subjects. 
ArTisTIC MONUMENTS IN GRANITE AND BRONZE. 




















2J454+R4+ LAMBS 


59 C Carmine Street, N. WY. 


Srxret AVENUE CARs PASS THE Door. 


Church Furnishers, 


MEMORIALS A SPECIALTY 

















—IN__]| STERLING SILVER. 
IN |"POLISHED_ BRASS. 
—1N__| POLISHED BRONZE. 

—1nN__| CARVED WOOD. 

—1N__ | MARBLE and STONE. 
—1N_ | ILLUMINATIONS. 
_IN_|« STAINED CLASS. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 














PHILADELPHIA 1876. 


Highest Award Wherever Exhibited. 





PARIS 1878. 








100 and 102 WoOoRTH st. 


BIGELOW CARPET COMPANY, 


The Original Power-Loom Manufacturers of 


WILTON AND BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
WM. B. KENDALL, Sole Agent, 


NEV YoRE. 








